













































(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Sawin: -_Mdme Adelina Patti. ; 
HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), June 11th, will be performed 
MEYERBEER’S Opera, ‘‘DINORAH.” Dinorah, Mdme Adelina Patti; 
Un Caprajo, Mdme Trebelli ; Hoe!, M, Lassalle ; and Corentino, Signor Marini. 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 

Monpay next, June 13th, Mozart's Opera, ‘‘ DON GIOVANNI.” Zerlina, 
Mdme Adelina Patti; Donna Anna, Mdme Fiirsch-Madier; Donna Elvira, 
Mdlle Valleria; Don Giovanni, M. Bouhy (his first appearance in England) ; 
Leporello, M, Gailhard; and Don Ottavio, Signor Marini. 

Mdme Sembrich. 

TuEspAY next, June ith, second performance of Mozarv’s Opera, “IL 
SERAGLIO.” 

Ibani. 


Mdme A 
THURSDAY next, June 16th, ‘* MIGNON.” 


Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past, 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s, 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 


THE LAST MORNING BALLAD CONCERT—SATURDAY NEXT. ; 
VHE LAST MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Jaaes’s 
HALL, SatuRDAY Morning next, June 18th, at Three o'clock. 


MHE LAST MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Artists 
—Miss Mary Davies and Miss Clara Samuel], Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss M’Kenzie, and Mdme Patey ; Mr Edward Lloyd and Mr Joseph 
Maas, Mr Santley and Mr Frederick King. Violin—M. Ovide Musin. The 
South London Choral Association of 60 voices, under the direction of Mr 
Venables. Conductor—Mr S1pNEY NAYLOR. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; 
Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets to be had of Austin, St James’s 
Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 
\ R KUHE’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 
at the RoyaAu ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY next, June 18th, at Three 
o'clock, Mdme Albani and Mdme Sembrich, Mdlle Valleria, Mdile Elly 
Warnots, and Mdme Trebelli, also Miss Robertson and Miss Fanny Robertson ; 
MM. Mierzwinsky, Marini, Gailhard, De Reszké, and Lassalle; also Signor Foli. 
Violin Solo—M. Ovide Musin. Pianoforte 8olo—Mr Kuhe, The Orchestra of 
the Royal Italian Opera, and Grand Chorus numbering 100 voices. Military 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction of Mr Dan Godfrey. Con- 
ductors—Signor BEVIGNANI, Mr Kunk, and M. Duponr. 











BEETHOVE N’S POSTHUMOUS QUARTETS 
at 
M J. LUDWIG and H. DAUBERT’S CHAMBER 
¢ CONCERTS.—The THIRD CONCERT of the Fifth Season on 
THURSDAY next, June 16th, at the Roya ACADEMY ConcER? Room, at Eight 
o'clock. Programme: Schubert’s Quartet in D minor; Air from Semele 
(Handel); Solos for Violin—Nocturne in E major (Ernst), and Variations in A 
minor (Paganini) ; Songs by Brahms and Schubert; Beethoven's Quartet in A 
minor, Executants—MM. J. Ludwig, A. Gibson, J. B. Zerbini, and H. Daubert. 
Vocalist—Mdlle Rosenthal. Tickets, 7s., 3s., and 1s.,. at the usual Agents; of 
Herr Lupwia, 18, Park Place Villas, Maida Hill; and of Herr Daubert, 
la, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


\ R JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 
begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at 
Sr James's Hat, on Tuurspay Morning, July 7th, at Three o'clock, assisted 
by the most eminent artists, Harp Solos, Songs with Harp Accompaniment, 
Duets for two Harps, and several Compositions for a BAND oF Harps. Further 
particulars will be duly announced, Sofa Stalls, 21s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
to be obtaine1 of the ‘principal Musicsellers and Librarians; at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St James’s Hall; and of Mr Joun Tomas, 53, Welbeck Street, W. _ 
\ RK and Mdme BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) CON- 
CERT, by the Pupils of their ACADEMY FOR SINGING, Monpay, 
June 27th, at Eight o’clock, at “ BoNALLY,” 87, Cambridge Gardens, Notting 
Hill, when will be performed an Opera de Salon, ‘LA ROSIERE.” For Pro- 


den Academy, &c., apply as above, or to Mr Stedman, 12, Berners 














TUESDAY NEXT.—ROYAL ALBERT HALL.—ONE STALL. 

MESSRS VENTOM, BULL & COOPER will SELL 

by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse Yard, on TuEsDayY. June 14th, 

at One o'clock precisely, one ONE HUNDRED POUND SEAT in the ROYAL 

ALBERT HALL of ARTS and SCIENCES. Particulars may be had and the 
Certificate seen at the Offices of the Auctioneers, 35, Old Jewry, E.C. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MU SIG, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at this InstrruTionN, on SATURDAY Evening, the 
18th inst., at Eight o'clock, Conductoe, Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors) :—Baleony, 2s. 6d. ; and Stalls, 


5s. each. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
_Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 
| UBINSTELN’S next RECITAL, Monvay next, June 18th, 
at Three. =? caus. 
UBINSTEIN’S RECITALS, June 18th, 20th, 23rd, at 
Three o’clock, Sr JAMES’s Hatt. Tickets, 10s,6d,, 5s., and 1s., and 
Numbered Chairs on Orchestra, 21s,, at Austin’s, 8t James’s Hall, and usual 
Agents. akg ’ 
’ 4-923 ST NIGHT; or, SPU'TTERSOME’S TROUBLES.” 
L Musical Farce in Two Acts (Music by G. GHILBERTI, Libretto by Major- 
General T. HAY CAMPBELL), will be performed, for the first time in public, at 
the LADBROKE HALL, Notting Hill, on Tuespay, June 2Ist. Performance to 
commence at 8 p.m. Carriages may be ordered at 10.20 p.m. Stalls, 5s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 3s.; Admission, ls. Tickets at W. Whiteley, Westbourne 
Grove ; and Signor Ghilberti, 44, Powis Square. 
a Just Published. 
ONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and Orchestra. By 
WALTER MACFARREN, Price 7s.6d. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bond Street. oa : { 
TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD The Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 
The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
PATENT Le Diplome de Ja Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Meda!, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, ‘ 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, oR ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED FRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


= D” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
= acti PRINCIPAL MUSIU WAKEHOUSES, 
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' ‘ 1 + r ~ ba T 
SCHOLA RSHIPS.—LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
K . Sr GrorGe’s Hatr.—ELEVEN SOHOLARSHIPS of the collective value 
of £173 5s, wil be COMPETED for, at a Concert given for the purpose in St 
GEORGE'S Hatt, on TuurRspAY Evening, July 7th, These Scholarships are open 
to young Vocalists and Instrumentalists (English born) who can satisfy the 
Examiners at a preliminary examination. Full particulars can be obtained 
at the Office of the London Academy of Music, St George’s Hall (entrance in 
Mortimer Street), on and after Wednesday, June 8th. 


h OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. President— 
Biey The Marquis of Lonponperry. Vice-President—Herr SCHUBERTH. 

eventh Season, 1881. The NEXT CONCERT will take place on Fripay 
Evening, June 17th, the first part of the Programme being devoted to Mozart's 
and Beethoven’s Vocal and Instrumental Compositions. Members of the 
Schubert Society are admitted free. For tickets, &c., address—H. G, HoprEr, 
Hon. Sec., 244. Regent Street. 





LONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

4 sprineipal—Ms Lanspownk Corre, New Branches—OConbvIt StREEtT, 
and MYDDELTON HALL, The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
Seeneament of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
eee). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
Sy, aneey tee aoe (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 


HOIRMASTER WANTED for St Mary’s Church, Green- 
wich. Will be required to train and practise the Choir one evening in the 
—_ and attend Morning and evening service on Sundays. Application, 
Wag remuneration required, to be made by letter before June 28th, to Mr 
ima Hon, Sec. of St Mary's Church Council, 34, Burney Street, 


“ SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
BA , SOME NIGHT,” and Hope Tempre’s “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN 
Y,” at all his Engagements during the Season. 


‘“ + " ° 7 ° 
HE TWO HEARTS.” Song, with English and German 
words. Music by M. Berason. 4s. 

TRANSCRIPTION BRILLIANT FOR PIANO, on the celebratel German 
Song, “THE TWO HEARTS,” by CRAMER. 3¢. 

EASY TRANSCRIPTION on “THE TWO HEARTS,” by Germonr. 3s. 

“ THE TWO HEARTS,” TRANSCRIPTION FOR VIOLIN, by H. Lur@rn, 3s. 
Sena — HEARTS,” TRANSCRIPTION FOR VIOLONCELLO, by H. 

GEN, 3s. 
London: J. McDoweEL. & Co., Beak Street and Warwick Street, 
: Regent Street, W. 

- The Weiner Zeitung (Vienna Court Journal) wrote on the above song :— 

‘Wenn sich 2 herzen scheiden’ (‘The Two Hearts’) belongs to the most 
beautiful songs that the German music possesses, The me'ody, tender and 
thrilling, rises gradually to a passionate degree, and the accompaniment is 
formed of avich and original harmony. Besides this, the song is suited to all 
voices, its compass being limited to an octave, from F to F.” The success that 
this song has obtained has induced the publishers to publish the various Trans- 
eriptions for piano and several other instruments, which will be widely spread, 
on account of the brilliant and easy manner in which they are written, 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
@? Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Music by IstporkE DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
es ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G@. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘ Just Published. 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. 
TENNYSON. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
‘*4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnes, Music 
by MicnHaEL BERGson, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by Frepertc H. CoweN. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 

















Song. 
London: 


The Poetry by 


Duncan Davison 














Sona, 
Words by HENRY OARRINGTON. 
Music by 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instrumente, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo, for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine - Oise), pam Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


“MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, — 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR AL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RurFint's (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuItLauMeE, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful iwachines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 


- 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 

Music by 
J; Lo HATTON. 

Price 4s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 











Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
3. ScnERZO.—“‘ Second Attempt ” 
4, Ronpo,—“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The composer of this piece, while declining to apologize for its title and 
design, calls attention to the fact that the greatest classical composers have now 
and then employed their powers in depicting grotesque and comical scenes and 
actions; and he goes on to express a wish that ‘composers would use other 
means than trashy dance tunes and comic songs for the expression of the 
ludicrous.’ Dance tunes ought certainly not to be ‘trashy.’ But if the ludicrous 
is to be expressed at all in singing, it is difficult to see how it could be more 
appropriately—or indeed otlerwise—expressed than through a comic song. 
Without oe Mr Elliot in his theories on the subject of the comic in music, 
we may congratulate him on having fairly carried out his main idea, which is to 
the effect that in music, as in other arts, the comic need not be commonplace 
nor the ridiculous vulgar, The ‘ Bicycle Sonata’ is in four movements ; the first 
(allegro) represents or suggests the bicyclist’s first endeavour; the second 
london) paints his despair and return; the third (scherzo) depicts his second 
attempt; while in the fourth (rondo finale) his ultimate success is celebrated. 
Mr Elliot writes well for the pianoforte; and though his sonata would have 
been just as effective if called by any other name, or if not named at all, it is 
quite possible that its very original title and design may secure for it an extra 
amount of popularity.”— Pan, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG ” (“* ABENDLIED”) 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREIL”) dns 
3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) “ bes Jen pe 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists, No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. e cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
—_- (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio age pete divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, stil ——— this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio. All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”—Musical Times, 


By 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 
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THE DRAMA IN NORTON-FOLGATE. 
A very Minor ReEcorp. 


(Continued from page 347. ) 


The following is a specimen of the grandiloquent tone which 
pervaded the announcements of the City of London Theatre, 
about this time. “ None,” says Mr Nelson Lee, “but managers 
who really study their profession, can tell the anxiety in catering 
for the public, vor how delightful it is when their labour and 
untiring zeal is rewarded by a success such as that which has 
attended the production of the new drama.” This wonderful 
tirade had reference to a spectral play, Selfishness, brought out in 
February, 1856, and which was very well acted by N. T. Hicks, 
W. Travers, W. Searle, and Miss Marian Lacy. “ Its originality,” 
said the bills, “was beyond conception.” Nevertheless, “the 
monster drama” only ran three weeks ! 

Mdlle Nau, once a prima dmna of high repute in Paris, 
and who might be remembered as singing for Mr Maddox at 
the Princess's Theatre, some time before, headed an English 
opera company at Kaster. Another drama by Wilkins, The 
Frost of Youth, inaugurated the winter season, and was 
followed by a very interesting experiment, namely, the re-intro- 
duction, at a long interval, of Mr and Miss Vandenhoff to an 
eastern public. These performers, who belonged essentially to the 
Kemble school of acting, had not for many years condescended to 
the star system of such houses as the City of London, and their 
appearance, on Monday, the 27th of Cctober, in Lovell’s beautiful 
and touching play, Love’s Sacrifice, excited no little interest in 
histrionic circles, ‘Their success was complete. The great situa- 
tion, at the end of the fourth act, was elaborately worked up by 
both, and the curtain fell to literally unbounded applause. 
Love's Sacrifice was followed by Talfourd’s Zon, Romeo and Juliet, 
and by Miss Vandenhoff's own play, Woman’s IIeat, in all of 
which they maintained, and, indeed, strengthened the impression 
first made, and their engagement forms another feature in the 
history of this theatre. The pantomime, Anne Boleyn, was the 
two hundredth concocted by Mr Nelson Lee. Mr Forrest was 
again the Clown. It ran nearly till Easter, 1857, wlien Mr Charles 
Pitt returned to play in anew drama, The Spanish Girl. The 
summer season was conducted, as usual, by Mr William Searle. 
At the commencement of the winter season, the African Roscius, 
Mr Ira Aldridge, was playing Othello, Zanga in the tragedy of 
The Revenge, and Gambia in the pretty old musical drama of 7'he 
S’ave. Messrs Johnson and Nelson Lee had some months pre- 
viously offered a premium for the best specimen of “ domestic” 
drama sent in. ‘This resulted in the production of Lucy Went- 
worth, or The Village-born Beauty, by a Mr Priest, given at the 
end of October. The plot was of the simplest character, but the 
principal situations had considerable pathos, and altogether it 
proved quite successful. The only other instances of prize dramas 
which occur to us are Mr Webster's £500 premium, for the best 
specimen of comedy at the Haymarket, which resulted in the ac- 
ceptance and failure of Mrs Gore’s Quid pro Quo, in 1844; and 
the T. P. Cooke prize nautical drama of 7'rue to the Core, by 
Mr A. R. Slous, in 1866, at the Surrey. The pantomime of 
William the Second, with the “inimitable and unapproachable ” 
clown, Mr Forrest, was a hit. 

A play of the “ Susan Hopley ” species, entitled 4 Poor Girl's 
Temptations, by Mr W. Travers, in which the heroine was imper- 
sonated by Miss Augusta Clifton, proved attractive, in March 
1858, and at Easter, the Australian actors, Mr and Mrs Clarence 
Holt, formerly lessees of the Marylebone Theatre, appeared in a 
new drama, 7’he Secret Passion. Mr Searle’s summer season com- 
menced on the 3Ist May. The theatre was very handsomely 
re-decorated during the autumn and re-opened on Monday, the 
20th September, with a new domestic drama, of “strong interest,” 
entitled Twenty Years ina Debtor's Prison,fvom the apparently inex- 
haustible pen of Mr Wilkins, supported by Messrs W. Searle, W. 
Travers, Beaumont Hughes, I. Shirra, Misses Augusta Clifton, La- 
porte,and Mrs Moreton Brookes, a very good working corps. This was 
succeeded by another, Tie Woman of the World, adapted by Mr 
Nelson Lee, from a story in Reynolds’ Miscellany. Acccerding to 
the bills, this achieved “a paramount success, never before 
excelled.” Mr T.C. King was to have appeared in November, 
but was obliged, through illness, to cancel his engagement. The 
pantomime, King Comet and Prince Quicksilver, was as successful 








as usual, but the new clown, a Mr Harvey Teesdale, made only a 
moderate impression. Solomon’s very dramatic picture, Waiting 
for the Verdict, suggested a drama, upon the same subject to a Mr 
Hazlewood, which was successfully produced in January, 18659, 
and ran for thirty or forty nights. Mr Edmund Falconer’s excel- 
lent comedy, Tie Eatremes, was mounted at Easter, with Mr 
John Neville and Mrs Weston in the leading parts. A drama, 
Woman's Wrongs, by Mr Courtney, was the first event of the , 
winter season, but, generally speaking, the performances, up to 
Christmas, presented no feature of interest. The pantomime was 
a parody of Home’s tragedy, Douglas, under the title of Young 
Norval on the Grampian Hills, and introduced one whom it was 
indeed no empty puff to describe as ‘“‘the great little Huline,” 
the favourite clown from the Princess’s Theatre. The clown and 
the pantomime were each a hit. 

The old spectacle of The Prophet was revived at Easter, 1860, 
and was followed by a clumsy burlesque on Jane Shore, which 
proved a failure. Mr T. C. King made his début on Monday, 
April 30, in Hamlet, and during his engagement played also such 
parts as Claude Melnotte, Othello, and Macbeth. Mr Nelson 
Lee’s repeated attempts to popularize the highest class of the 
drama were most laudable, but his system of puffery was only 
worthy of Richardson—to whose booth and business, by the bye, 
he had in former days succeeded. Such paragraphs, moreover, as 
“the king’s name is a tower of strength,” at the head of the 
playbills, were quite inadmissible. On the termination of Mr T. 
C. King’s engagement, the theatre again reverted to Mr William 
Searle. Mr Harry Widdicombe and Miss Charlotte Saunders 
appeared for the benefit of Mrs John Wilkins, on Tuesday, the 
7th of August, and Mr N. 'T. Hicks was again here for a short 
time in September. The winter season began at Michaelmas 
with melodrama. The Thieves Secret, The Criminal’s Flight, The 
Guilty Mother, and Chaunting Ben of Spitalfields were specimens 
of the fare now set before the public. Better things ¢ame with 
the return, early in December, of Mr T. C. King, whose acting 
in Othello, Hamlet, and Virginius was much admired for 
its power and finish. Miss Edith Heraud played for Mr 
King’s benefit on Tuesday, December 18. The pantomime was 
Fair Rosamond, with a new and good clown, Lupino. 

A new play of some merit, 7/e Star of the Woodlands, by Mr 
Nelson Lee, Junr., was successfully brought out in March, 1861. 
Waiting for the Verdict was revived at Kaster, for the introduc- 
tion of Mr Graham, the excellent actor from the Princess’s, and 
was followed by The Green Hills of the Far West, the best and 
most popular of all the earlier pieces written by Mr Wilkins. 
Mr Graham was also appointed to the post of stage-manager. 
The old melodrama of The Miller and His Men was given, with 
all the original music, at the end of April. Mr Nelson Lee con- 
tinued to direct the summer season, and early in June Mdme 
Celeste accepted an engagement, and came out in The House on 
the Bridge of Notre-Dame. Mr Charles Mortimer, Mr Morelli, 
and Mr Gomersal were members of the company at this time. 
Mr Charles Verner was engaged for Jead and stage-management 
at the beginning of the winter, and played in Richeliew for Mr 
Johnson’s benefit, on Tuesday, the 10th of December. The 
pantomime was Alonzo the Brave, with Lupino as clown. The 
Idiot of the Mountain, a version of a popular Surrey drama, was 
the first novelty of the year 1862. Mr Lee’s pantomime ran up 
to the 22nd of March. Mr Travers attempted a summer season 
on Whit-Monday, June the 9th. The theatre re-opened for the 
winter, rather later than usual, on Monday, October 20, with Mr 
Gustavus Brooke as Sir Giles Overreach, in A New Way to pay 
Old Debts, Mr Brooke played Brutus in. Julius Cesar, supported 
by Mr Ryder as Cassius, and Mr J. F. Young, a rising actor, as 
Mark Antony, on Monday, the 24th November. The First Part 
of King Henry the Fourth was given on Monday, December 8, 
with Mr Brooke as Hotspur, Mr Young as Prince Henry, and Mr 
Ryder as Sir John Falstaff. Mr Brooke concluded an engage- 
ment equally creditable to himself and the theatre, with a per- 
formance of Sheridan Knowles’ William Tell, on Monday, the 
22nd of the same month, and on Boxing night Miss Harriet 
Coveney appeared in the pantomime, Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
A new clown from the provinces, Mr William Mathews, proved a 
particularly neat jumper. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

last notice I? Trovatore, Der Freischiits and Rigoletto 
aed. the tirst and second as additions to the 
-usvu. A few words will suflice for Verdi’s 
jivsy Opeca, especially as the clacracters therein were sustained 
by arusts who, for the most part, played a familiar rd/e in an 
accustomed manner. Mdme Llatti again made a profound impres- 
sion. Her singing was no less powerful than on former occasions, 
while her acting seemed more intense than ever. She was entirely 
identified with the work she had to do throughout the evening, 
and we need not describe the nature of the result when Mdme 
Patti’s mood makes a pleasure of duty. The Azucena of Mdme 
Trebelli is much too well known for description. It will suttice 
to say that its distinctive features were again made conspicuous 
in the best light that the artist could throw upon them, The 
part of the count was sustained by M. Lassalle, who had to 

repeat ‘Il Balen,” and Signor Nicolini played Manrico. 

Der Freischiitz, no longer the popular opera it was when street 
boys whistled its airs, did not attract a full house on lriday night, 
but those who stayed away lost what proved to be a satisfactory 
performance, and missed the very decided success of Mdme 
Fiirsch-Madier as Agata. It was a pleasant obligation to speak 
well of this lady as the heroine of Les Huguenots, and now we 
are able, with even greater confidence, to praise her admirable 
efforts in Weber’s masterpiece. Dramatically, Mdme_ F'iirsch- 
Madier put before us an ideal of the German maiden who, vaguely 
conscious of impending danger, gives herself up to melancholy, 
ane will not be cheered even by the irrepressible gaiety of 
Annetta. Grasping the key of the character, Mdme Fiirsch- 
Madier opened to us all that it has to show. No Agata which we 
can call to mind was ever marked by greater propriety. The 
lady sang as well as she acted; passing the severe ordeal of 
“ Piano, piano” (Softly Sighs”) with a success spontaneously 
acknowledged by the entire house, and delivering all her music in 
the manner not only of a skilled singer but of a true artist. 
Mdme Fiirsch-Madier bids fair to win her way steadily into 
public favour. Mdlle Guercia, a young lady previously unknown 
on the stage, sang as Annetta much better than she represented 
the character. ‘This was, of course, to be expected, and goes for 
little against her ultimate success, especially as she enjoys personal 
advantages of a valuable kind. With youth, good looks, a mezzo- 
soprano voice of excellent quality, and considerable skill in the 
use of it, Mdlle Guercia should make way in her profession. It 
was, nevertheless, unwise to submit her to such a severe ordeal as 
that imposed by a prominent character on the Covent Garden 
stage. Artistic as ever, Signor Gayarre gave great satisfaction 
in the part of Max, as did M. Gailhard in that of Caspar. The 
performance generally, under the direction of Signor Bevignani, 
was worthy of Weber’s beautiful and masterly work. 

Rigoletto on Saturday served to repeat the success already 
gained this season by Mdme Albani in the part of Gilda.—D. 7. 


—_——9—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The repertory of the season at this house lengthens slowly, but 
on Saturday night an important addition was made to it by the 
revival of Mozart's I/ Flauto Magico—always a favoured “ battle 
horse” of Mr Mapleson’s, and one that on former occasions has 
helped no little to carry him to victory. Considerable pains had 
evidently been taken in preparing the work, the result being a 
distinct success, to which nearly all the artists contributed in a 
greater or less degree. Mdme Marie Roze, as Pamina, made her first 
appearance this season, and received a cordial greeting. She sang 
better than ever, while investing her part with as much dramatic 
interest as its connection with an absurd and incomprehensible 
story admitted. Mdme Roze is one of those artists who take 

ains, and are, therefore, in possession of the secret of progress. 

dvery additional experience is turned by her to good account, so 
that she rarely reassumes a character without bettering her 
previous efforts. The Astrifiammante of Mdlle di Murska could 
be no other than characteristic. Almost alone among representa- 
tives of the part, the Hungarian lady gives dramatic significance 
to “Gli angui d’inferno,” and treats it as more than a vocal 
exercise. She still retains command of the exceptionally high 
notes which once made so great a sensation, and is thus able to 








satisfy the most imperative requirement of the music. Papagena 
was played by a lady, Mdlle Dotti, whose name, at least, 
is new to us. ° * * * * Mdile Tremelli, Mdlle 
Belocca, and other suflicient artists gave the music of the genii 
and the Queen of Night’s attendants the full advantage of their 
skill, while, with Signor Lazzarini as Tamino, Signor del Puente 
as Papageno, Signor Novara as Sarastro, and Signor Rinaldini as 
Monostatos, the male parts were for the most part in safe hands, 
The beautiful concerted music was often impressively given, and 
Signor Arditi may be congratulated upon the generally good 
result of his labours. J/ Flauto Magico will, no doubt, be an 
occasional attraction during the rest of the season. 

It was good policy to bring forward Mdme Christine Nilsson as 
Mignon next after her appearance as Marguerite. The Swedish 
artist has made a spécialité of Goethe's heroines—with apologies 
to the German poet for so calling the Mignon of French opera— 
and whether it be the Gretchen of Gounod’s Faust, or of Boito’s 
Mefistofele, or the wandering child of Wilhelm Meister, she is able 
to invest the character with a peculiar charm, the secret of which 
is her own, and likely to remain in her exclusive possession. 
Mdme Nilsson’s embodiment of Mignon on Tuesday night pre- 
sented no new features; nor did it differ from that of previous 
occasions by reason of modified outline or changes in detail. As 
usual, the artist’s greatest success was made in scenes where her 
command of pathos had full scope for exercise. From the begin- 
ning of her career Mdme Nilsson has found it easy to reach the 
hearts of her auditors through the qualities of voice and manner 
which, for want of a more definite term, we agree to call sym- 
pathetic. Though she sometimes appears to rely more upon 
others, those qualities remain with her in unabated strength, 
and served her well on Tuesday night. Mignon’s claim upon 
Wilhelin’s protection, her love and devotion to the man who had 
rescued her from a hard fate, her vague ideas of a previous and 
happier time, and her recall, in the end, of the memories she had 
lost, could hardly have been more powerfully set forth. In the 
boudoir scene, with its changeful feelings, Mdme Nilsson was no 
less satisfactory, while her singing of all the music into which the 
more tender emotions entered, derived every advantage from tones 
that, when low and gentle, are music in themselves, * * * * 
Mdlle Lehmann, as Vilina, sang fluently and made the part bright 
and coquettish, without infringing, in any degree whatever, the 
rules of good taste, while Mdlle Belocca played Frederic with an 
amusing assumption of an amorous boy’s airs and graces, That 
the beautiful voice of Mr Maas gave distinction to the music of 
Wilhelm Meister will be at once assumed. ‘This naturally gifted 
artist should not, however, trust too much to the mere tones he 
is able to produce. A singer, especially an operatic singer, must 
express the emotions he is supposed to feel, and it is not enough 
for him to produce the notes of his part. * * * * Those 
are our English tenor’s best friends who kindly and considerately 
point these things out, that they may be amended. The cast of 
Mignon was completed by Signor Del Puente (Lotario), Signor 
Rinaldini, and Signor Monti, who, with the band and chorus, 
contributed, under Signor Arditi’s direction, to a performance of 
considerable merit.—D. 7. 








PHILHARMONIC Soctetry.—At the annual general meeting of 
this Society held on Wednesday, June 8, the following gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the next season ; Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr Francesco Berger, Dr Bridge, Mr W. H. Cummings, Mr W. G. 
Cusins, Mr George Mount, Mr Chas. E, Stephens. The last-named 
gentleman was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, and Mr Henry Hersee 
was re-elected Secretary. Arrangements for next year's concerts 
will at once be made, 


M. Viruxremps.—The death of M. Vieuxtemps deprives the 
artistic world of the foremost representative of the great Belgian 
school of violinists, Vieuxtemps was not merely an executant in 
his way unsurpassed, but a musician of large and varied acquire- 
ments, and a composer for the instrument, as his concertos show, 
of the highest eminence. Few of us can have forgotten his 
admirable leading of the quartets, many years ago, at Mr Arthur 
Chappell’s Monday Popular Concerts, where he was always 4 
distinguished favourite.— Graphic. 
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MR RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS, 


History is now repeating itself as regards the presence amongst 
us of one who, after Richard Wagner, is the most conspicuous 
musical figure of the age. In 1877 Anton Rubinstein visited this 
country, played his way through the provinces, came to London, 
crammed St James’s Hall over and over again, gave a concert of 
his own chamber-music in the same building, and conducted a 
performance of orchestral works from his pen at the Crystal 
Palace. All this is being repeated, with the variations which a 
considerate “order of things” usually employs to guard against 
slavish imitation and monotony. Mr Rubinstein has already 
{iashed like a meteor through the length and breadth of England, 
not forgetting to cross the border and rouse the perfervid Scots 
to worship; and on Thursday last he began shining steadily in 
the firmament of London. Here he is “ reciting ” on the piano- 
forte, looking forward to a Rubinstein day at Sydenham, and 
contemplating, instead of a chamber-concert, an opera at Covent 
Garden. Wherefore the present is to be a Rubinstein season ; 
and Herr Hans Richter takes a second place, while Dr Hans von 
Biilow prudently keeps at a distance, knowing the inexorable law 
which ordains that before a blaze of solar light a lamp must 
“pale its ineffectual fire.” 

Time was when Mr Rubinstein appealed almost in vain to 
Hnglish amateurs. He piped unto them but they would not 
dance, To some he was incomprehensible, to others strange and, 
therefore, offensive. So for years he gave us up. England was 
Philistia—the Alsatia of t!:e Gentiles, wherein no writ from the 
court of Art could run. At last he resolved to try again, because 
news of Dr von Biilow’s successful Lritish progress had reached 
him. Mr Rubinstein may then have said to himself, “If those 
islanders find warmth in stony coldness, much more will they in 
real passion. If they bask in the rays of a painted sun, much 
more will they in those of an orb of fire.” Anyhow, he came, 
and the people almost worshipped him, doubting no longer that 
what they heard was great, and finding in their inevitable amaze- 
ment not so much cause of offence as provocation to that blind 
faith which is ready to trust far beyond the limits of its power to 
trace. In due course the artist left us, but his hold did not relax 
or his charm alate when the exercise of it became a thing of the 
past. It is not too much to say that Mr Rubinstein has been 
consciously waited for since 1877. Every amateur, therefore, wlio 
went to St James’s Hall did so with full assurance of being one of a 
crowd rejoicing with acommon joy in the fact that hope had ripened 
into substance. No one is silly enough to believe that all this 
enthusiasm arises from the merits of its object. Perfection was 
never generally admired in our world. We crucify it, crying out, 
“Not this man, but Barrabas.” Let us not fai) to see and frankly 
acknowledge the probability that Mr Rubinstein’s combination of 
striking faults with remarkable excellences accounts for the 
universality of the interest he excites, Some people love the 
faults; others the merits. It may be wrong, however, to speak 
bf Mr Rubinstein’s artistic personality as having only two aspects. 
In effect he is many-sided, and shows himself in a different light 
on each. Two knights quarrelled over the shield; half-a-dozen 
might be provoked to put lance in rest over the Russian pianist. 
Hence every amateur sees something to approve in him, and 
only when the audience begin to compare notes do they raise 
their voices angrily because they fail to see alike. It must be 
owned that on Thursday our distinguished visitor did his best to 
be at once universally agreeable and the origin of general conten- 
tion. We said, four years ago, that there were two Rubinsteins, 
having nothing in common one wit! other, Is it a growing 
capacity of discernment that now prompts belief in as many 
Rubinsteins as, according to King Richard, there were Richmonds 
on Bosworth Field? ‘Three were obvious in St James's Ilall. 
First came a kind of pedantic Rubinstein, in periwig and powder, 
who played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. When your 
modern interpreter of Bach is an eminent pianist, he generally 
tries to make the old master express what he never thought, or, 
at least, to invest him with the airs and graces of our own time, 
It is no longer a question of periwiz and powder, but of hair with 
a “ middle parting ;” no longer of the formal movements of a 
precise age, but of such abandon as becomes an era devoted to the 
cultivation of nerves. Mr Rubinstein refused on Thursday to 
dress up old Bach in clothes of the present fasion. That is to 
say, he hammered out the Fantasia and Fugue wth the precision 





- 


and passionless formality of a machine. LHe saw no authority for 
what is now called a “reading,” and he made none; but careful 
ouly to show the structural lines of the music, put forward Bach’s 
work in its integrity, to be admired or not, as the audience pleased. 
There was something impressive in the play of those iron fingers 
over the keys without the smallest evidence that they were moved 
by a will as susceptible to the dictates of feeling as an A%olian 
harp to a breath of air. Stolid old Bach himself could not have 
been more mechanical even when most disposed to treat music 
as a species of mathematical exercise. Mr Rubinstein seemed 
less happy with Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor and Beethoven’s 
““ Waldstein” Sonata. He was not in his best mood for such 
works, or, at any rate, his attitude towards them was less 
definite than on some former occasions, It appeared as 
though, having entered the region of feeling, he had to put 
upon himself a restraint strong enough to make him uncom- 
fortable, while not more strong than proper respect for 
the traditions of his subject demanded. There were moments 
in the first part of the Sonata when the passionate Rubinstein 
blazed up, and watchers for a conflagration looked at each other 
with smiles; but generally the master kept himself under, war- 
ring successfully against his own affections as well as “ the huge 
army of the world’s desires.” In Schumann’s Luntustestiicke, 
and, subsequently, in the course of selections from Chopin, Mr 
Rubinstein threw aside all bonds. He was himself again, or 
rather, since he is himself in many ways, le turned towards us 
his Boanergian side and roared as became a “son of ‘l'hunder.” 
Surely the passionate Rubinstein is a phenomenon—a volcanic 
eruption attended by noises, fire, and smoke, The thing is heroic 
in character and proportions. We may not recognize here a 
pianist in the act of performing pianoforte music, but we are in 
presence of an amazing display of musical impu'se aud inspira- 
tion which fascinates even those who do not approve. ‘hat 
artist with knitted brows and resolute eye, flinging back his long 
hair as, with ten fingers doing the work of twenty, he makes the 
instrument vibrate to the core of its biggest timbers, and causes 
wood and iron to plead, each in its way, for mercy, is simply 
stupendous. One thinks of the war-horse in the grandest of 
Eastern poems: “He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength : he mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted 
Phare he swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage.” 
It must be said that this Rubinstein overrides his subject. He 
may be playing anything, for aught we know or care. An over- 
whelming personality fills the whole scope of vision, shutting out 
the composer, who, indeed, has often little to do with the result. 
It is, therefore, well that we have only one passionate Rubin- 
stein. Were there more, stern duty to art might compel the 
world to chain them up. Even in this case a corrective is ever 
close at hand in Rubinstein the tender, who speaks—let the 
Laureate say how he speaks — 


“ An accent very low 


In blandishment ee 

Riyht to the heart and brain, though undescried, 

Winning its way with extreme geutl ness.” 
Ilere is the shepherd’s pipe after the storm in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony; the song of the thrush when the thunder has rolled 
away; the ripple of the mountain brook where erst the torrent 
roared; and it is very refreshing and delightful. Ilow refreshing 
and delightful let those say who heard Mr Rubinstein perform 
Chopin’s Barcarolle and his own Romance, not to speak of other 
things. But there is something uncanny about the contrast, 
Can this loving painter of delicate fancies be the thunderer of a 
moment ago? Clearly he is, and we watch him with anxiety as 
we might a flower-decked lion trained to walk in a festive 
procession. 

It may be said that the foregoing are words of rhapsody 
rather than criticism. No doubt they are, and necessarily so, 
Mr Rubinstein is one of those pianists who evade criticism by 
the very splendour of their faults not less than by the glory of 
their excellences, In other words his powers, whether well or ill- 
directed, are strong enough to fascinate, and the most resolute 
manipulator of critical apparatus soon shuts it up and puts it in 
his pocket. Why should he not? Comets are generally regarded 
as erratic members of the solar system, but one need not look 
askance at their fiery magnificence because they refuse to pers 
form a soher and orderly evolution along with the planets. —Z, 7) 
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BANDS FOR THE PARKS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I venture to hope that you will kindly allow me to make an 
appeal through your columns to those who are both willing and able 
to help on a movement which has for its object the formation of 
band music in the London parks. Arrangements have already been 
made with the permission of Her Majesty's First Commissioner of 
Works by which a band will be enabled to play between five p.m. 
and eight p.m. in Battersea Park on Mondays, in Victoria Park on 
Wednesdays, in Regent’s Park on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays, and in 
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Hyde Park on Fridays and Saturdays, from May 30 to the end of | 


August. ‘To meet the heavy expenses necessarily involved in the 


establishment and maintenance of a first-class military band a large | 


sum of money is required. To obtain the money and to make all 
necessary arrangements a committee has been formed. The object 
of my letter is to invite ladies and gentlemen to join the committee, 
which they can do by a payment of £10, and my reason for venturing 
to ask you to give publication to this letter, is that one of the mem- 
bers of the committee makes his donation of £50 conditional upon a 
letter being written to the papers in order that other persons, who 
may share his desire to promote the movement, but who are at 
present ignorant of the steps that have been taken, may have an 
opportunity afforded to them of subscribing to the band fund or of 
joining the committee. 

I beg also to state that, through the kindness of Mr Arthur 
Chappell, a rehearsal will be given by the Park Band in the minor 
hall, St James's Hall (Piccadilly entrance), on Friday next, May 27, 
at 4.30.p.m., when all who are interested in the objects of the com- 
mittee are invited to attend. Any further information that may be 
required can be obtained on application to J. M. Crament, Ksq., 
Secretary, People’s Entertainment Society, 180, Brompton Road.— 
I remain, yours faithfully, 


May 25. ALBERT GREY. 


OPEN AIR MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Sir.—With reference to your timely and useful leader on the 
above subject, I wish to state a fact and make asuggestion. Fact :— 
Every Saturday during June and July there will be one or more 
Volunteer bands in Hyde Park and Regent’s Park, wanted for drill 
purposes only during the few minutes occupied in marching past. 
Suggestion :—Let the respective commanding otticers direct these 
bands to station themselves in some suitable place away from the 
parade ground and play a selection of music while the drill lasts. I 
may add that this use of the bands would serve a double purpose— 
gratify the crowd and draw away from the troops many who would 
impede their movements. A VOLUNTEER. 

May 27, 1881. 

—- () —— 
THE “CLAQUE” AT THE PARIS OPERA (1862). 

Or Blidge, —Sir,—You who have often visited Paris (where have 
you not been?) you must have known (who do you not know?) the 
famous chief of the Gr. Opera ‘*Clague” Mr David, who on his 
visit card put: Entrepreneur des Suorés dramatique de l’Opera. 

I believe you were present at the first performance of the 
Africaine in 1865, If Lam not mistaken you were seated near to 
Mr T. L. Hengel, Editor of the Menestrel, for which paper writes 
the witty London Corresponds neces Mr de Hetz. You ought to know 
what influence this *‘chef de Claque” had on the opera and how 
artistes (not only second rate ones) above all, sought his favour. 
He came before the first perfor mance of a new opera to receive in- 
structions from the Director or from the Autors, He carefully 
noticed in his hook the pieces, who had to be “ chaufts” (warmly 
applaudet) which hal to be applaudet once twice tree time, ete,-- 
It is evident that for 3 applauses, the singers had to pay more than 
for once 
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The next day the order was given. to immediately re-establish the 
“Claque.” They had to sustain the first tenor of the french 
Empire ! 

A dramatic author showed me one day the bill of the chef de 
Claque of the Ambigu-theatre in which the most sensational and 
blackest of dramas were performed. Here are some extracts from 
the. tarif. Ordinary applause once 20 frs.—3 times (proportional 
reduction) 50 frs.—-recalls after the act once 30 frs.—3 times 75 frs. 
On great occasions, when a new drama of Dennery was performed, 
the ‘Chef de Clayue” engaged women and for this reason. For the 
touching situations and above all at the catastrophe in the 4th act, 
when the innocent but persecuted ‘‘heroine” ready to fall, gives her 
Meri, Meroo 0 mon Dieu! these 
wonen begin to groan and to weep to move the hardest hearts. 
These groans and weepings were rated extremely dear. Ido not 
remember exactly how much, but you ought to know it, dear Dr 
Blidge, reveal it to your numeros readers and more numerous 


admirers. B. 


THE VIOLET AND THE SUNFLOWER.* 
A violet and a sunflower grew together, side by side, 

The sunflower proudly reared its head, op'ning its petals wide, 
The violet nestled at its foot, by leaves concealed from view, 
And few the lowly hiding-place of the fair flow'ret knew. 

Oh, bright was that garden with flowers of every hue, 

Pale lilies, yellow daffodils, in wild luxuriance grew ; 

And to the ancient sun-dial the moss and ivy clung, 

While birds and bees and insects in tuneful chorus sung. 


Then, slowly down the narrow path the preud Ianthe cam’, 

A flower more fair, more pure, more rare, oh, it were vain to name ; 

Her sunny hair of burnish’d gold hung round her neck of snow, 

And elf-lccks like a glory shone above her ivory brow. 

She wore a flowing robe of green, with peacock feathers wrought ; 

Her deep blue eyes and pallid cheek prov’d th’ pale cast of thought. 

Her form was tall and stately, and graceful as the vine, 

Oh, fair was she as Ianthe of a by-gone classic time, 

The lilies were the only flowers she did not eye with scorn, 

She pluck’d them from their slender stems, but soon their charm was 
gone, 

For on the gorgeous sunflower in rapture she did gaze, 

As slowly it turned its head to meet the sun’s bright rays. 








“O beauteous flower!” she cried, as she approached in ecstasy ; 


“O flower! unutterably fair, what bliss to look on thee!” 
And bending o'er the sunflower tall, mid leaves of green she spied 
The humble violet nestling close to the suntlower’s side. 


Unheeding the lowly blossom which she crushed beneath her foot 
(The cold, damp earth its grave, where it had taken root), 
While o’er her golden idol she linger’d many an hour, 
seside her, dead and wither’d, lay the poor despised flower. 
* Copyright. CATHERINE MARTYR. 


GivuLiertA ARpit1.—Miss Giulietta Arditi, daughter of the 
popular conductor at Her Majesty's Theatre, who has several 
times appeared with more than ordinary success at amateur 
dramatic performances, has definitely adopted the dramatic pro- 
fession, She made her début at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
in F.C, Burnand’s “dramatic lampoon,” Zhe Colonel. A Man- 
chester journal writes about her as follows: 

‘Miss Arditi might be described from an artistic point of view as 
a true Du Maurier, We have seen those regular features, those 
delicately-pencilled eyebrows, that rosebud of a mouth, that abso- 
lutely perfect nose, time out of mind in those cartoons, Her 
‘intense’ attitudes are superb. One could hardly have thought 
them possible out of a picture. No wonder there is to be an 
alditional row of stalls to see Miss Arditi doing the ‘quite too utter.’ 
The whole thing is so elegant and so absurd ; and to hear her gush 
in a deliciously mournful voice about daffodils, and symphonies, and 
lweords, and lilies, and consummate, and exquisite, and all the 
other oy too utter jargon of the schoo! is a veritable treat, We 

y afraid that the effect of her charming performance and 
— «, in that inex pressibly utter costume of a saffron hue, 
will create exthetes where there wer: for the ladies 
will all want to look like her 
View Arditi made her 
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BERLIN, 
( Correspondence. ) 

After the curtain had fallen for the fourth and last time on the 
Gétterdimmerung, and the four ‘‘ Nibelungen Cycles” had been 
brought to a close, it was raised again in obedience to the demand 
of the public who remained in their seats, applauding, shouting, and 
cheering vigorously. On the stage were all the artists, including 
those who had not taken part in the performance of the evening ; 
Wagner ; Seidl, Capellmeister ; and Neumann, manager. ‘The last 
named made a speech in which he expressed his gratitude to the 
Imperial Family, the public, and press, for the interest they had 
taken in his enterprise ; and to the artists for the manner in which 
ihey had accomplished their tasks. At the end of his speech, 
he turned with a complimentary quotation from Die Meister- 
singer to Wagner, but the Prophet was no longer visible. Dissatis- 
fiel with the turn matters had taken, and indignant that anyone 
but bimself should address the public on such an occasion, he had 
vanished, leaving those who had exerted themselves so zealously to 
interpret his work, standing in mute embarrassment. The public, 
however, began shouting lustily, and Wagner at length appeared 
jor an instant in his box. But, evidently in very bad humour, he 
did not deliver the speech he had most likely prepared. 





Royat Iratian Oprra.—The hopes engendered by the début 
of Mdme Fursch-Madier have been further strengthened by her 
impersonation of Agatha in Z’er Freischiitz, The pensive “ Prize- 
maiden ” is a character just suited to her. She looks and acts it 
to the life, while her vocal yi! ts find a happy medium for display in 
the music of her countryman, Weber, which she not only conceives 
in the right poetical spirit, but executes with invariable ease. 
The great soliloquy of the second act (Softly sighs,” &c.), and the 
cavatina in the first scene of the third, were conspicuous instances ; 
but in the duets with Annchen (represented by Mdlle Guercia, a 
young and lively aspirant new to the boards) and the “ ensembles ” 
generally, she revealed the qualities of a true musician. Mr Gye, 
in this lady, has made an acquisition of unquestionable worth. It 
must suffice to add that the Max and Caspar were again Signor 
Gayarre and M. Gailhard, that the solo in the “ Chorus of Brides- 
maids” was nicely given by Mdlie Velmi, and that M. Dauphin, 
as the Hermit, once more declared his competence and usefulness, 
as second bass. ‘The performance, conducted by Signor Levig- 
nani, gave signs of evident care; the overture was applauded as 
usual, and tlere were two encores, one for Caspar’s “ Drinking 
Song,” the other for the “ Huntsmen’s Chorus ”—which may have 
reminded some present of the olden time when, in-doors or out- 
doors, that cheering tune was ever within hearing. One appear- 
ance as the heroine of Z/ 7yovatore is annually expected from Mdme 
Adelina Patti, and with reason, seeing that she has worked up the 
assumption to the highest degree of finish of which her art is 
capable. Enough that the other night it created as marked a sensa- 
tion as on previous occasions, and was as thoroughly appreciated. 
The remaining personages of Verdi's tragico-melodramatic and still 
most popular work were repesented, with one exception (Signor 
Nicolini), by the same artists as when, three weeks ago, the clever 
and versatile Mdme Valleria, always prepared for an emergency 
and always an attraction for the audience, played Leonora. 
Another opera in which Mdme Patti has been too seldom heard 
of recent years is Gounod's Fuust e Marguerita, the announcement 
of which on Tuesday filled the house to the roof. Margherita, 
indeed, since she first essayed the character with Mario as Faust, 
and her only rival then to speak of was Pauline Lucea, ranked 
high among her happiest achievements. That it is as legilimately 
as ever entitled to the place in her varied repertory awarded by 
general assent was amply demonstrated on Tuesday night, amid 
tokens of satisfaction not less unanimous than enthusiastic, It 
was, in short, a “ Patti night,” and of the best. The other parts 
fell to Mdme Trebelli (Siebel— eneored in the interpolated air), 
Mdile Ghiotti (Martha), Signor Nicolini (Faust), Synor Sarte 





Athos (Valentine), and M. Gailhard (Mephistopheles), M. Dupent | 


(hreeting what on the whole was a decidedly effective performance 
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Her Masesty’s THeatre.—It may Le strange, but it is true, 
that one of the operas most in favour at this house has long been 
Il Flauto Magico, with which M. Carvalho enjoys the credit of 
having charmed the jaded Parisians, first at the Théatre Lyrique 
and then at the Opéra Comique. Mr Mapleson has seldom been 
wanting in a “cast” more or less efficient for Mozart’s fantastic 
and incessantly melodious opera (his last, by the way), and 
Saturday night formed no exception to the rule. Mdlle Ilma di 
Murska, justly renowned for her execution of the two bravura 
airs assigned to the ‘‘ Queen of Night,” although the upper tones 
of her voice have no longer the firmness and brilliancy of by- 
gone days, still exhibited her old fire, and in the last move- 
ment, especially, of ‘ Gli angui d’inferno,” showed once more her 
easy command of staccato, her fluency, and much of her true 
dramatic expression. The music of Pamina lies gratefully for 
the voice of Mdlle Marie Roze, who, both in the popular duet 
with Papageno (represented by Sig. Del Puente, with his 
accustomed vivacity), and the touchingly pathetic air, “To lo so,” 
made a sensible impression. The duet was encored, and the solo 
deservedly applauded. In the concerted pieces, too, Mdlle Roze, 
being an apt musician, rendered good service. Papageno had for 
his Papagena, Mdlle Dotti; Tamino found in Sig. Lazzarini a 
singer with more or less capable voice, and Sig. Rinaldini, as 
usual, made a good deal out of the nondescript Monastatos. 
Sarastro, the high Priest, was in the hands of Sig. Novara (Mr 
Nash), whom we must know better to better appreciate, and the 
subordinate parts were completely filled. One of the three good 
Genii was Mdlle Anna de Belocca, who took evident interest in 
her task, and one of the three ominous damsels in the dark train 
of Astrifiammante was Mdlle Tremelli, whose rich contralto tones 
aided materially in procucing the intended result; the beautiful 
music assigned to the six ladies, which throws such a spell over 
the scene whenever they appear, was more than creditally sung by 
all engaged in it. The performance generally, from the overture 
to the last chorus, was well balanced and effective, Sig. Arditi, 
who knows every note of the opera by heart, conducting with even 
more than his accustomed spirit and judgment. After a second 
appearance in Faust, we were allowed to hear Mad. Christine 
Nilsson once again as Mignon, the heroine of Ambroise Thomas’ 
most widely appreciated opera, What the accomplished Swedish 
artist does with this very original and engaging part, how poetically 
she conceives it, and how admirably develops and carries out her 
conception, opera-going readers need not be told. With such an 
embodiment of such an ideal personage we always feel inclined to 
regret that Goethe's sublime unravelling should have been changed 
for a commonplace, and that Mignon should not die, as in the 
novel, rather than survive to be the wife of Wilhelm Meister, as 
in the French libretto. However, we must be thankful for what 
we have, and forget all the dreary pértrétie of M. Thomas’ last 
act in the lwight remembrances of the earlier scenes as Mdme 
Nilsson vividly portrays them. To enter into details about a per= 
formance so familiar would be supertiuous, and it will suffice to 
add that the Mignon of the favoured prin: donna is what it has 
always been, a delineation which for the greater part disarms 
criticism. It was witnessed, as it has so often been witnessed, 
with unmeasured satisfaction, and applauded in accordance with 
its rare deserts, leople, nevertheless, and those among Mdine 
Nileson's warmest admirers, looked forward anxiously for the 
revival of Boito's Mefistofe/e, various as opinions unquestionably 
are with regard to the absolute claims of the work as a musical 
drama, in the Wagnerian sense of the phrase—those who do not 
trouble theinselves about cuch chimerical deductions being satis- 
fied to judge it for what it pretends tole, Mr Maas, again the 
Wilhelm Meister, makes the best he can out of so prim and com- 
placent a personage, his fine tenor voice giving full expression to 
the music set down for him, Malle Lilli | ehmann is the excel- 
lent Filina we remember last year, and Maile de Belocca as saucy, 
petulent, and dashing a Frederico as could be wished, Anyone 
who undertakes the dismal part of Lothario, the wandering 
harpist (Mignon's father), has to be pitied; but Signor del Puente 
drags its slow length along, even in the last scene, with commend- 
The chorus and orchestra were well up to 


the mark, Mame Cavalezzi’s dancing in the incidental ballet wos 
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which so much has been said of late. We shall not re-discuss the 
merits of this work. But little time has passed since its pro- 
duction, and no intervening experience has given cause to retract 
a word of praise. The “Scandinavian” Symphony is an 
achievement of talent, and, in some respects, of very high talent. 
Herr Richter’s patronage was therefore given to it asa matter of 
right on the one side, and of duty on the other. Against that 
patronage no charge of half-heartedness can be brought. The sym- 
phony had been well studied ; it was magnificently played, and 
received with applause that showed how, after all, an Englishman 
can obtain recognition in his own country, when he has done any- 
thing specially deserving. 

Coming to the fourth Concert (23rd ult.), two novelties claim 
attention, the one an orchestral Capriccio by Gradener ; the other 
the ‘‘Tragic Overture” of Brahms to which reference has already 
been made. The first of these has decided merit. It is what its 
name implies, and the fancifulness of its ideas, together with able 
scoring, gives it a distinct value. We should know more of 
Griidener, whose Op. 4 promises exceedingly well. Brahms’ over- 
ture occupies a position having little in common with the ‘‘ Academic 
Festival.” It is not a piéce d’occasion ; it is not based upon students’ 
songs of limited interest, and it is not more a fantasia than an over- 
ture in form. Here we havea work for all musical nations, with 
nothing about it limited or limiting. Its value as a fine example of 
the composer lies beyond dispute ; nevertheless, one must hear it 
again and again before assuming to speak thereanent with authority. 
Certain points are clear at the outset—that the overture is magis- 
terial, distinctive, impressive, and ‘put together with all an artist’s 
devotion to a perfect ideal. Beginning on this basis it is bound to 
conquer public opinion sooner or later. The rest of Herr Richter’s 
latest programme included Beethoven’s Overture, Weihe des 
Hauses, the same master’s ‘‘C minor,” nobly played, and Spohr’s 
second violin Concerto, to the solo of which Herr Straus did ample 
justice. 








Paisiello’s opera, // Barbiere di Siviglia, has been revived at the 
Teatro Santa Radegonda, Milan. 


Moritz Strakosch is forming an Italian operatic company, headed 
by Mdlle Rolandt, of Wiesbaden, for a tour in France, Shay, Spain, 
and England. 


ALEXANDRA PALAcE.—A large party of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled at the Alexandra Palace on Saturday for the purpose of 
‘sarge | a testimonial to Mr W. H. Jones, the manager, and co- 
essee with Mr Barber. The testimonial consisted of one of Messrs 
Collard and Collard’s best grand pianofortes, which Mr Jones 
accepted on behalf of his daughter, a young lady who evinces very 
remarkable musical talents. The list of subscribers was extensive, 
and the presentation intended to mark their sense of the uniform 
courtesy extended by Mr Jones to all who are brought into business 
relations with him. 


Mr Cowen’s SinFronretta.—At the fifth Philharmonic Concert, 
on the 12th ult., the novelty was a ‘‘ Sinfonietta,” composed by Mr 
F. H. Cowen expressly for the Philharmonic Society, the success of 
which proves that the encouragement thus given to composers of our 
own country is thoroughly in accord with the wishes of the sub- 
scribers. The only objection we have to urge against Mr Cowen’s 
work is that it is not a Symphony, even in the most diminutive 
form, for the movements do not fulfil the conditions of this species 
of composition. As an orchestral piece, however, it may take high 
rank, for not only are the themes fresh and melodious, but their 
treatment, as far as the prescribed limits of the composition will allow, 
is thoroughly artistic. The opening movement is unquestionably 
the best, both the first and second subjects having a strongly marked 
character, the clever orchestration of which renders them doubly 
attractive ; and some scholarly writing—notably the combination of 
three distinct melodic phrases—gives much interest to the movement. 
The Lento, opening with a theme for the clarinet, in alternate bars 
of 3-4 and 4-4, displays some exceedingly ingenious treatment of two 
subjects ; but the shadow of a scherzo which follows, and the finale, 
repeating the themes of the first allegro, somewhat disappoint us. 
The orchestral colouring is throughout skilful and effective, especially 
in the first movement ; and the composer, who conducted the work, 
fairly earned the applause with which he was greeted at the con- 
clusion.—Miisical Times. 





BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The interest excited by the first series, or ‘‘Cycle,” of Mibelungen 
performances at the Victoria-Theater by no means diminished 
during the subsequent Cycles. The singers were generally called 
on six or seven times at the end of each act. After the Gdtterdim- 
merung, moreover, the ‘audience invariably insisted on calling on 
Anton Seidl, the conductor, and Angelo Neumann, the manager. 
Wagner and family returned on the 25th ult., to attend the fourth 
and last Cycle. The Emperor and various other members of the 
Imperial family have witnessed several of the performances. 

There is, it seems, a possibility that, from the year 1882, Berlin 
will possess a national theatre, to be for Germany what the Théatre- 
Francais is for France. The new era is to be inaugurated at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, purchased some time ago by 
L’Arronge, who has signed agreements with a number of leading 
artists, who will share in the profits, each subscribing a tenth of the 
capital required. 

The operatic season commenced at Kroll’s Theater on the 14th 
May with Gounod’s Faust, which has been followed by Fra Diavolo, 
Martha, Lucia, Der Freischiitz, La Dame Blanche, &c. The orches- 
tra in the theatre is under Kleffel ; that in the adjacent Gardens 
under Keéler-Beéla. 

—o—_ 


WAIFS. 

Mad. Modjeska will play this autumn in New York. 

The Naples papers speak highly of a pianist—one Pirani. 

Breton, the Spanish composer, has left Madrid for Rome. 

Drigo is setting La Moglie rapita, a libretto by Golisciani. 

Carl Reinecke’s Hakon Jarl has been produced at Groningen. 
‘ Luigi Mancinelli was lately married at Costigliole d’Aste, to Louisa 
Yora. 

Albert Becker, composer, Berlin, has been created a Prussian 
Professor. 

Giuseppe Guernandi, organ builder, Bologna, died recently in that 
town, aged 68. 

Italia Rossi, a lady baritone, has been singing at the Arena 
Torinese, Turin. 

The Italian season at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, terminates 
on the 15th inst. 

Mdme Passy Cornet is appointed professor of singing in the Con- 
servatory, Pesth. 

Giuseppina Mujiani is created honorary member of the Philhar- 
monic Academy, Bologna. 

The next opera in which Donadio will appear at the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi, Rome, is La Traviata. 

Artét-Padilla and her husband closed their engagement at the 
Leipsic Stadttheater with Aidu. 

Mdme Liszt, a new aspirant for lyric honours, has made her début 
as a bravura singer at Wiesbaden. 

Dr Papst of Dresden has been presented by the King of Denmark 
with the cross of the Danebrog Order. 

Il Suggeritore henceforth ceases to appear, but a new paper, La 
Vita artistica, has been started at Rome. 

Mdme Schuch-Proska, from the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, has 
been singing at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

An English version of Audran’s buffo opera, La Mascotte, has 
been produced at the Bijou Theatre, New York. 

Camille Urso, the violinist, accompanied by August Sauret, 
pianist, sailed lately from New York for Brazil. 

The confederate managers of the San Carlo, Naples, contemplate 
resigning. The publication of La Sirena Artistica is resumed. 

Ant. Bazzini is appointed Director of the Istituto Rossini, Pesaro. 
Among the candidates was Stefano Gobati, composer of J Goti, 

The Teatro Nuovo, Florence, was closed after a season of three 
nights devoted to Jl Barbiere di Siviglia—Graffigna’s, not Rossini’s. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Gold Medal ‘ Pro 


’ Literis et Artibus”’ on Alwin Cranz, representative of the firm of 


Spina. 

A new three-act “‘zarzuela,” Mantos y Capas, music by Seiiores 
Fernandez Caballero and Nieto, is playing at the Teatro Apolo, 
Madrid. 

De Ferrari and Monleone are forming a joint-stock company in 
Genoa, with a capital of half a million francs in shares of 20,000 
francs each, to carry on the Carlo Felice, Paganini, Doria, and 
Politeama. 
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(Continued from page 347.) sali 


The following is a specimen of the grandiloquent tone which 
pervaded the announcements of the City of London ‘Theatre, 
about this time. “None,” says Mr Nelson Lee, “but managers 
who really study their profession, can tell the anxiety in catering 
for the public, nor how delightful it is when their labour and 
untiring zeal is rewarded by a success such as that which has 
attended the production of the new drama.” This wonderful 
tirade had reference to a spectral play, Se/fishness, brought out in 
February, 1856, and which was very well acted by N. T. Hicks, 
W. Travers, W. Searle, and Miss Marian Lacy. “ Its originality,” 
said the bills, “was beyond conception.” Nevertheless, “the 
monster drama” only ran three weeks ! 

Mdlle Nau, once a prima dna of high repute in Paris, 
and who might be remembered as singing for Mr Maddox at 
the Princess's Theatre, some time before, headed an English 
opera company at Waster. Another drama by Wilkins, The 
Frost of Youth, inaugurated the winter season, and was 
followed by a very interesting experiment, 1amely, the re-intro- 
duction, at a long interval, of Mr and Miss Vandenhoff to an 
eastern public. These performers, who belonged essentially to the 
Kemble school of acting, had not for many years condescended to 
the star system of such houses as the City of London, and their 
appearance, on Monday, the 27th of October, in Lovell’s beautiful 
and touching play, Love’s Sacrifice, excited no little interest in 
histrionic circles, ‘lheir success was complete. The great situa- 
tion, at the end of the fourth act, was elaborately worked up by 
both, and the curtain fell to literally unbounded applause. 
Love's Sacrifice was followed by Talfourd’s Jon, Romeo and Juliet, 
and by Miss Vandenhoff’s own play, Woman’s Heart, in all of 
which they maintained, and, indeed, strengthened the impression 
first made, and their engagement forms another feature in the 
history of this theatre. The pantomime, Anne Boleyn, was the 
two hundredth concocted by Mr Nelson Lee. Mr Forrest was 
again the Clown. It ran nearly till Kaster, 1857, when Mr Charles 
Pitt returned to play ina new drama, The Spanish Girl. The 
summer season was conducted, as usual, by Mr William Searle. 
At the commencement of the winter season, the African Roscius, 
Mr Ira Aldridge, was playing Othello, Zanga in the tragedy of 
The Revenge, and Gambia in the pretty old musical drama of The 
S’ave. Messrs Johnson and Nelson Lee had some months pre- 
viously offered a premium for the best specimen of ‘ domestic” 
drama sent in. ‘This resulted in the production of Lucy JWent- 
worth, or The Villaye-born Beauty, by a Mr Priest, given at the 
end of October. ‘The plot was of the simplest character, but the 
principal situations had considerable pathos, and altogether it 
proved quite successful. The only other instances of prize dramas 
which occur to us are Mr Webster's £500 premium, for the best 
specimen of comedy at the Haymarket, which resulted in the ac- 
ceptance and failure of Mrs Gore’s Quid pro Quo, in 1844; and 
the T. P. Cooke prize nautical drama of True to the Core, by 
Mr A. R. Slous, in 1866, at the Surrey. The pantomime of 
William the Second, with the “inimitable and unapproachable ” 
clown, Mr Forrest, was a hit. 

A play of the “Susan Hopley” species, entitled 4 Poor Girl's 
Temptations, by Mr W. Travers, in which the heroine was imper- 
sonated by Miss Augusta Clifton, proved attractive, in March 
1858, and at Easter, the Australian actors, Mr and Mrs Clarence 
Holt, formerly lessees of the Marylebone Theatre, appeared in a 
new drama, The Secret Passion. Mr Searle’s summer season com- 
menced on the 3lst May. The theatre was very handsomely 
re-decorated during the autumn and re-opened on Monday, the 
20th September, with a new domestic drama, of “ strong interest,” 
entitled Twenty Years ina Debtor's Prison,from the apparently inex- 
haustible pen of Mr Wilkins, supported by Messrs W. Searle, W. 
Travers, Beaumont Hughes, l.. Shirra, Misses Augusta Clifton, La- 
porte,and Mrs Moreton lrookes, avery good working corps. This was 
succeeded by another, Tie Woman of the World, adapted by Mr 
Nelson Lee, from a story in Reynolds’ Miscellany. Acccrding to 
the bills, this achieved “a paramount success, never before 
excelled.” Mr T.C. King was to have appeared in November, 
but was obliged, through illness, to cancel his engagement. The 
pantomime, King Comet and Prince Quicksilver, was as successful 





as usual, but the new clown, a Mr Harvey Teesdale, made only a 
moderate impression. Solomon’s very dramatic picture, Waiting 
for the Verdict, suggested a drama, upon the same subject to a Mr 
Hazlewood, which was successfully produced in January, 1859, 
and ran for thirty or forty nights. Mr Edmund Falconer’s excel- 
lent comedy, The Eatremes, was mounted at Easter, with Mr 
John Neville and Mrs Weston in the leading parts. A drama, 
Woman's Wrongs, by Mr Courtney, was the first event of the 
winter season, but, generally speaking, the performances, up to 
Christmas, presented no feature of interest. The pantomime was 
a parody of Home’s tragedy, Douglas, under the title of Young 
Norval on the Grampian Hills, and introduced one whom it was 
indeed no empty puff to describe as “the great little Iuline,” 
the favourite clown from the Princess’s Theatre. The clown and 
the pantomime were each a hit. 

The old spectacle of The Prophet was revived at Easter, 1860, 
and was followed by a clumsy burlesque on Jane Shore, which 
proved a failure. Mr T. C. King made his début on Monday, 
April 80, in Hamlet, and during his engagement played also such 
parts as Claude Melnotte, Othello, and Macbeth. Mr Nelson 
Lee’s repeated attempts to popularize the highest class of the 
drama were most laudable, but his system of puffery was only 
worthy of Richardson—to whose booth and business, by the bye, 
he had in former days succeeded. Such paragraphs, moreover, as 
“the king’s name is a tower of strength,” at the head of the 
playbills, were quite inadmissible. On the termination of Mr T. 
C. King’s engagement, the theatre again reverted to Mr William 
Searle. Mr Harry Widdicombe and Miss Charlotte Saunders 
appeared for the benefit of Mrs John Wilkins, on Tuesday, the 
7th of August, and Mr N. ‘I’. Hicks was again here for a short 
time in September. The winter season began at Michaelmas 
with melodrama. The Thieves Secret, The Criminal’s Flight, The 
Guilty Mother, and Chaunting Ben of Spitalfields were specimens 
of the fare now set before the public. Better things came with 
the return, early in December, of Mr T. C. King, whose acting 
in Othello, Hamlet,. and Virginius was much admired for 
its power and finish. Miss Edith Heraud played for Mr 
King’s benefit on Tuesday, December 18. The pantomime was 
Fair Rosamond, with a new and good clown, Lupino. 

A new play of some merit, 7he Star of the Woodlands, by Mr 
Nelson Lee, Junr., was successfully brought out in March, 1861. 
Waiting for the Verdict was revived at Kaster, for the introduc- 
tion of Mr Graham, the excellent actor from the Princess's, and 
was followed by The Green Hills of the Far West, the best and 
most popular of all the earlier pieces written by Mr Wilkins. 
Mr Graham was also appointed to the post of stage-manager. 
The old melodrama of The Miller and His Men was given, with 
all the original music, at the end of April. Mr Nelson Lee con- 
tinued to direct the summer season, and early in June Mdme 
Celeste accepted an engagement, and came out in The House on 
the Bridge of Notre-Dame. Mr Charles Mortimer, Mr Morelli, 
and Mr Gomersal were members of the company at this time. 
Mr Charles Verner was engaged for lead and stage-management 
at the beginning of the winter, and played in Richevieu for Mr 
Johnson’s benefit, on Tuesday, the 10th of December. The 
pantomime was Alonzo the Brave, with Lupino as clown. The 
Idiot of the Mountain, a version of a popular Surrey drama, was 
the first novelty of the year 1862. Mr Lee’s pantomime ran up 
to the 22nd of March. Mr Travers attempted a summer season 
on Whit-Monday, June the 9th. The theatre re-opened for the 
winter, rather later than usual, on Monday, October 20, with Mr 
Gustavus Brooke as Sir Giles Overreach, in A New Way to pay 
Old Debts. Mr Brooke played Brutus in Julius Cesar, supported 
by Mr Ryder as Cassius, and Mr J. F. Young, a rising actor, as 
Mark Antony, on Monday, the 24th November. The First Part 
of King Henry the Fourth was given on Monday, December 8, 
with Mr Brooke as Hotspur, Mr Young as Prince Henry, and Mr 
Ryder as Sir John Falstaff. Mr Brooke concluded an engage- 
ment equally creditable to himself and the theatre, with a per- 
formance of Sheridan Knowles’ William Tell, on Monday, the 
22nd of the same month, and on Boxing night Miss Harriet 
Coveney appeared in the pantomime, Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
A new clown from the provinces, Mr William Mathews, proved a 
particularly neat jumper. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since our last notice I? Trovatore, Der Freischiitz and Rigoletto 
have ‘een performed; the first and second as additions to the 
‘sv vie seasou. A few words will suffice for Verdi’s 
s1v8y oyerca, especially as the characters therein were sustained 
vy artists who, for the most part, played a familiar réle in an 
accustomed manner. Mdme Patti again made a profound impres- 
sion. Her singing was no less powerful than on former occasions, 
while her acting seemed more intense than ever. She was entirely 
identified with the work she had to do throughout the evening, 
and we need not describe the nature of the result when Mdme 
Patti's mood makes a pleasure of duty. The Azucena of Mdme 
Trebelli is much too well known for description. It will sutfice 
to say that its distinctive features were again made conspicuous 
in the best light that the artist could throw upon them. The 
part of the count was sustained by M. Lassalle, who had to 
repeat “Il Balen,” and Signor Nicolini played Manrico. 

Der Freischiitz, no longer the popular opera it was when street 
boys whistled its airs, did not attract a full house on Friday night, 
but those who stayed away lost what proved to be a satisfactory 
nena, and missed the very decided success of Mdme 

‘iirsch-Madier as Agata. It was a pleasant obligation to speak 
well of this lady as the heroine of Les Huguenots, and now we 
are able, with even greater confidence, to praise her admirable 
efforts in Weber’s masterpiece. Dramatically, Mdme Fiirsch- 
Madier put before us an ideal of the German maiden who, vaguely 
conscious of impending danger, gives herself up to melancholy, 
‘ane will not be cheered’ even by the irrepressible gaiety of 
Annetta. Grasping the key of the character, Mdme Fiirsch- 


Madier opened to us all that it has to show. No Agata which we | 


can call to mind was ever marked by greater propriety. The 
lady sang as well as she acted; passing the severe ordeal of 
“ Piano, piano” (“Softly Sighs”) with a success spontaneously 
acknowledged by the entire house, and delivering all her music in 
the manner not only of a skilled singer but of a true artist. 
Mdme Fiirsch-Madier bids fair to win her way steadily into 
public favour. Mdlle Guercia, a young lady previously unknown 
on the stage, sang as Annetta much better than she represented 
the character. This was, of course, to be expected, and goes for 
little against her ultimate success, especially as she enjoys personal 
advantages of a valuable kind. With youth, good looks, a mezzo- 
soprano voice of excellent quality, and considerable skill in the 
use of it, Mdlle Guercia should make'way in her profession. It 
was, nevertheless, unwise to submit her to such a severe ordeal as 
that imposed by a prominent character on the Covent Garden 
stage. Artistic as ever, Signor Gayarre gave great satisfaction 
in the part of Max, as did M. Gailhard in that of Caspar. The 
performance generally, under the direction of Signor Bevignani, 
was worthy of Weber’s beautiful and masterly work. 

Rigoletto on Saturday served to repeat the success already 
gained this season by Mdme Albani in the part of Gilda—D. 7. 


——————= 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The repertory of the season at this house lengthens slowly, but 
on Saturday night an important addition was made to it by the 
revival of Mozart’s I/ Flauto Magico—always a favoured “ battle 
horse” of Mr Mapleson’s, and one that on former occasions has 
helped no little to carry him to victory. Considerable pains had 
evidently been taken in preparing the work, the result being a 
distinct success, to which nearly all the artists contributed in a 
greater or less degree. Mdme Marie Roze, as Pamina, made her first 
appearance this season, and received a cordial greeting. She sang 
better than ever, while investing her part with as much dramatic 
interest as its connection with an absurd and incomprehensible 
story admitted. Mdme Roze is one of those artists who take 

ains, and are, therefore, in possession of the secret of progress. 

very additional experience is turned by her to good account, so 
that she rarely reassumes a character without bettering her 
previous efforts. The Astrifiammante of Mdlle di Murska could 
be no other than characteristic. Almost alone among representa- 
tives of the part, the Hungarian lady gives dramatic significance 
to “Gli angui d’inferno,” and treats it as more than a vocal 
exercise. She still retains command of the exceptionally high 
notes which once made so great a sensation, and is thus able to 





satisfy the most imperative requirement of the music. Papagena 
was played by a lady, Mdlle Dotti, whose name, at least, 
isnewtous. * * * * = * Mdlle Tremelli, Mdlle 
Belocca, and other sufficient artists gave the music of the genii 


and the Queen of Night’s attendants the full advantage of their ' 


skill, while, with Signor Lazzarini as Tamino, Signor del Puente 
as Papageno, Signor Novara as Sarastro, and Signor Rinaldini as 


Monostatos, the male parts were for the most part in safe hands. 


The beautiful concerted music was often impressively given, and 
Signor Arditi may be congratulated upon the generally good 
result of his labours. J? Flauto Magico will, no doubt, be an 
occasional attraction during the rest of the season. 

It was good policy to bring forward Mdme Christine Nilsson as 
Mignon next after her appearance as Marguerite. The Swedish 
artist has made a spécialité of Goethe’s heroines—with apologies 
to the German poet for so calling the Mignon of French opera— 
and whether it be the Gretchen of Gounod’s Faust, or of Boito’s 
Mefistofele, or the wandering child of Wilhelm Meister, she is able 


to invest the character with a peculiar charm, the secret of which - 


is her own, and likely to remain in her exclusive possession. 
Mdme Nilsson’s embodiment of Mignon on Tuesday night pre- 
sented no new features; nor did it differ from that of previous 
occasions by reason of modified outline or changes in detail. As 
usual, the artist’s greatest success was made in scenes where her 
command of pathos had full scope for exercise. From the begin- 
ning of her career Mdme Nilsson has found it easy to reach the 
hearts of her auditors through the qualities of voice and manner 
which, for want of a more definite term, we agree to call sym- 
pathetic. Though she sometimes appears to rely more upon 
others, those qualities remain with her in unabated strength, 
and served her well on Tuesday night. Mignon’s claim upon 
Wilhelm’s protection, her love and devotion to the man who had 
rescued her from a hard fate, her vague ideas of a previous and 
happier time, and her recall, in the end, of the memories she had 
lost, could hardly have been more powerfully set forth. In the 
boudoir scene, with its changeful feelings, Mdme Nilsson was no 
less satisfactory, while her singing of all the music into which the 
more tender emotions entered, derived every advantage from tones 
that, when low and gentle, are music in themselves. * * * * 
Mdlle Lehmann, as Filina, sang fluently and made the part bright 
and coquettish, without infringing, in any degree whatever, the 
rules of good taste, while Mdlle Belocca.played Frederic with an 
amusing assumption of an amorous boy’s airs and graces, That 
the beautiful voice of Mr Maas gave distinction ta the music of 
Wilhelm Meister will be at once assumed. This naturally gifted 
artist should not, however, trust too much to the mere tones he 
is able to produce. A singer, especially an operatic singer, must 
express the emotions he is supposed to feel, and it is not enough 
for him to produce the notes of. his part. * * * * Those 
are our English tenor’s best friends who kindly and considerately 
point these things out, that they may be amended. The cast of 
Mignon was completed by Signor Del Puente (Lotario), Signor 
Rinaldini, and Signor Monti, who, with the band and chorus, 
contributed, under Signor Arditi’s direction, to a performance of 
considerable merit.—D. 7. 








PuitHarmonic Socrery.—At the annual general meeting of 
this Society held on Wednesday, June 8, the following gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the next season : Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr Francesco Berger, Dr Bridge, Mr W. H. Cummings, Mr W. G, 
Cusins, Mr George Mount, Mr Chas. E. Stephens. The last-named 
gentleman was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, and Mr Henry Hersee 
was re-elected Secretary. Arrangements for next year’s concerts 
will at once be made, 


M. VievxtEemps.—The death of M. Vieuxtemps deprives the 
artistic world of the foremost representative of the great Belgian 
school of violinists. Vieuxtemps was not merely an executant in 
his way unsurpassed, but a musician of large and varied acquire- 
ments, and a composer for the instrument, as his concertos show, 
of the highest eminence. 
admirable leading of the quartets, many years ago, at Mr Arthur 


Chappell’s Monday Popular Concerts, where he was always a 


distinguished favourite.— Graphic. 
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MR RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS. 2-—~ 


History is now repeating itself as regards the presence amongst 
us of one who, after Richard Wagner, is the most conspicuous 
musical figure of the age. In 1877 Anton Rubinstein visited this 
country, played his way through the provinces, came to London, 
crammed St James’s Hall over and over again, gave a concert of 
his own chamber-music in the same building, and conducted a 
performance of orchestral works from his pen at the Crystal 
Palace. All this is being repeated, with the variations which a 
considerate “order of things” usually employs to guard against 
slavish imitation and monotony. Mr Rubinstein has already 
flashed like a meteor through the length and breadth of England, 
not forgetting to cross the border and rouse the perfervid Scots 
to worship; and on Thursday last he began shining steadily in 
the firmament of London. Here he is “ reciting ” on the piano- 
forte, looking forward to a Rubinstein day at Sydenham, and 
contemplating, instead of a chamber-concert, an opera at Covent 
Garden. Wherefore the present is to be a Rubinstein season ; 
and Herr Hans Richter takes a second place, while Dr Hans von 
Biilow prudently keeps at a distance, knowing the inexorable law 
which ordains that before a blaze of solar light a lamp must 
“ pale its ineffectual fire.”” 

Time was when Mr Rubinstein appealed almost in vain to 
English amateurs. He piped unto them but they would not 
dance. To some he was incomprehensible, to others strange and, 
therefore, offensive. So for years he gave us up. England was 
Philistia—the Alsatia of the Gentiles, wherein no writ from the 
court of Art could run. At last he resolved to try again, because 
news of Dr von Biilow’s successful British progress had reached 
him. Mr Rubinstein may then have said to himself, “If those 
islanders find warmth in stony coldness, much more will they in 
real passion. If they bask in the rays of a painted sun, much 
more will they in those of .an orb of fire.” Anyhow, he came, 
and the people almost worshipped him, doubting no longer that 
what they heard was great, and finding in their inevitable amaze- 
ment not so much cause of offence as provocation to that blind 
faith which is ready to trust far beyond the limits of its power to 
trace. In due course the artist left us, but his hold did not relax 
or his charm alate when the exercise of it became a thing of the 
past. It is not too much to say that Mr Rubinstein has been 
consciously waited for since 1877. Every amateur, therefore, who 
went to St James’s Hall did so with full assurance of being one of a 
crowd rejoicing with acommon joy in the fact that hope hadripened 
into substance. No one is silly enough to believe that all this 
enthusiasm arises from the merits of its object. Perfection was 
never generally admired in our world. We crucify it, crying out, 
“ Not this man, but Barrabas.” - Let us not fai) to see and frankly 
acknowledge the probability that Mr Rubinstein’s combination of 
striking faults with remarkable excellences accounts for the 
universality of the interest he excites. Some people love the 
faults; others the merits. It may be wrong, however, to speak 
of Mr Rubinstein’s artistic personality as having only two aspects. 
In effect he is many-sided, and shows himself in a different light 
on each. Two knights quarrelled over the shield; half-a-dozen 
might be provoked to put lance in rest over the Russian pianist. 
Hence every amateur sees something to approve in him, and 
only when the audience begin to compare notes do they raise 
their voices angrily because they fail to see alike. It must be 
owned that on Thursday our distinguished visitor did his best to 
be at once universally agreeable and the origin of general conten- 
tion. ‘We said, four years ago, that there were two Rubinsteins, 
having nothing in common one with other, Is it a growing 
capacity of discernment that now prompts belief in as many 
Rubinsteins as, according to King Richard, there were Richmonds 
on Bosworth Field? Three were obvious in St James’s Hall. 
First came a kind of pedantic Rubinstein, in periwig and powder, 
who played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. When your 
modern interpreter of Bach is an eminent pianist, he generally 
tries to make the old master express what he never thought, or, 
at least, to invest him with the airs and graces of our own time. 
It is no longer a question of periwig and powder, but of hair with 
a “middle parting ;” no longer of the formal movements of a 
precise age, but of such abandon as becomes an era devoted to the 
cultivation of nerves. Mr Rubinstein refused on Thursday to 
diess up old Bach in clothes of the present fashion. That is to 


~ gay, he hammered out the Fantasia and Fugue with the precision 





and passionless formality of a machine. He saw no authority for 
what is now called a “reading,” and he made none; but careful 
ouly to show the structural lines of the music, put forward Bach’s 
work in its integrity, to be admired or not, as the audience pleased. 
There was something impressive in the play of those iron fingers 
over the keys without the smallest evidence that they were moved 
by a will as susceptible to the dictates of feeling as an Molian 
harp to a breath of air. Stolid old Bach himself could not have 
been more mechanical even when most disposed to treat music 
as a species of mathematical exercise. Mr Rubinstein seemed 
less happy with Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor and Beethoven’s 
“ Waldstein” Sonata. He was not in his best mood for such 
works, or, at any rate, his attitude towards them was less 
definite than on some former occasions, It appeared as 
though, having. entered the region of feeling, he had to put 
upon himself a restraint strong enough to make him uncom- 
fortable, while not more strong than proper respect for 
the traditions of his subject demanded. There were moments 
in the first part ef the Sonata when the passionate Rubinstein 
blazed up, and watchers for a conflagration looked at each other 
with smiles; but generally the master kept himself under, war- 
ring successfully against his own affections as well as “ the huge 
army of the world’s desires.” In Schumann’s Funtusiestiicke, 
and, subsequently, in the course of selections from Chopin, Mr 
Rubinstein threw aside all bonds. He was himself again, or 
rather, since he is himself in many ways, he turned towards us 
his Boanergian side and roared as became a “son of ‘Thunder.” 
Surely the passionate Rubinstein is a phenomenon—a voleanio 
eruption attended by noises, fire, and smoke. The thing is heroic 
in character and proportions. We may not recognize here a 
pianist in the act of performing pianoforte music, but we are in 
presence of an amazing display of musical impulse and inspira- 
tion which fascinates even those who do not approve. ‘That 
artist with knitted brows and resolute eye, flinging back his long 
hair as, with ten fingers doing the work of twenty, he makes the 
instrument vibrate to the core of its biggest timbers, and causes 
wood and iron to plead, each in its way, for mercy, ia simply 
stupendous. One thinks of the war-horse in the grandest of 
Eastern poems: “He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength . . . he mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted 
eon he swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage.” 
It must be said that this Rubinstein overrides his subject. He 
may be playing anything, for aught we know or care, An over- 
whelming personality fills the whole scope of vision, shutting out 
the composer, who, indeed, has often little to do with the result. 
It is, therefore, well that we have only one passionate Rubin- 
stein. Were there more, stern duty to art might compel the 
world to chain them up. Even in this case a corrective is ever 
close at hand in Rubinstein the tender, who speaks—let the 
Laureate say how he speals— 
An accent very low 

In blandishment . . . . 

Right to the heart and brain, though undeseried, 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness.” 


Here is the shepherd’s pipe after the storm in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony; the song of the thrush when the thunder has rolled 
away; the ripple of the mountain brook where erst the torrent 
roared; and it is very refreshing and delightful. How refreshing 
and delightful let those say who heard Mr Rubinstein perform 
Chopin’s Barcarolle and his own Romance, not to speak of other 
things. But there is something uncanny about the contrast. 
Can this loving painter of delicate fancies be the thunderer of a 
moment ago? Clearly he is, and we watch him with anxiety as 
we might a flower-decked lion trained to walk in a festive 
procession. 

It may be said that the foregoing are words of rhapsody 
rather than criticism. No doubt they are, and necessarily 80. 
Mr Rubinstein is one of those pianists who evade criticism by 
the very splendour of their faults not less than by the glory of 
their pe sven In other words his powers, whether well or ill- 
directed, are strong enough to fascinate, and the most resolute 
manipulator of critical apparatus soon shuts it up and puts it in 
his pocket. Why should he not? Comets are generally regarded 
as erratic members of the solar system, but one need not look 
askance at their fiery magnificence because they refuse to_per= 
form a sober and orderly evolution along with the planets.—Z 7, 
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BANDS FOR THE PARKS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I venture to hope that you will kindly allow me to make an 
appeal through your columns to those who are both willing and able 
to help on a movement which has for its object the formation of 
band music in the London parks. Arrangements have already been 
made with the permission of Her Majesty's First Commissioner of 
Works by which a band will be enabled to play between five pam. | 
and eight p.m. in Battersea Park on Mondays, ia Viceturia Park on | 
Wednesdays, in Regent's Park on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and in | 
Hyde Park on Fridays and Saturdays, from May 30 to the end of 
August. ‘To meet the heavy expenses ne‘essarily involved in the 
establishment and maintenance of a first-class military band a large 
sum of money is required. Tu obtain the money and to make all 
necessary arrangements a committee has been formed. The object 
of my letter is to invite ladies and gentlemen to join the committee, 
which they can do by a payment of £10, and my reason for venturing 
to ask you to give publication to this letter, is that one of the mem- 
bers of the committee makes his donation of £50 conditional upon a 
letter being written to the papers in order that other persons, who 
may share his desire to promote the movement, but who are at 
present ignorant of the steps that have been taken, may have an 
opportunity afforded to them of subscribing to the band fund or of 
joining the committee. 

I beg also to state that, through the kindness of Mr Arthur 
Chappell, a rehearsal will be given by the Park Band in the minor 
hall, St James's Hall (Piccadilly entrance), on Friday next, May 27, 
at 4.30 p.in., when all who are interested in the objects of the com- 
mittee are invited to attend. Any further information that may be 
required can be obtained on application to J. M. Crament, Esq., 
Secretary, People’s Entertainment Society, 180, Brompton Road,— 
I remain, yours faithfully, 


May 25. ALBERT GREY. 





OPEN AIR MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Srr.—With reference to your timely and useful leader on the 
above subject, I wish to state a fact and make a suggestion. Fact :— 
Every Saturday during June and July there will be one or more 
Volunteer bands in Hyde Park and Regent’s Park, wanted for drill 
purposes only during the few minutes occupied in marching past. 
Suggestion :—Let the respective commanding officers direct these 
bands to station themselves in some suitable place away from the 
parade ground and play a selection of music while the drill lasts. I 
may add that this use of the bands would serve a double purpose— 
gratify the crowd and draw away from the troops many who would 
impede their movements. A VOLUNTEER. 

May 27, 1881. 





emay 


THE “CLAQUE” AT THE PARIS OPERA (1862). 


Dr Biinge, —Srr,—You who have often visited Paris (where have 
you not been?) you must have known (who do you not know?) the 


The next day the order was given to immediately re-establish the 
“Claque.” They had to sustain the first tenor of the french 
Empire ! 

iN dramatic author showed me one day the Dill of the chef de 
Claque of the Ambigu-theatre in which the most sensational and 
blackest of dramas were performed. Here are some extracts from 
the tarif. Ordinary apylause once 20 frs.—8 times (proportional 
reduction) 50 frs,--recaus after the act once 30 frs.—3 times 75 frs. 


| Ou great occasions, when anew drama of Dennery was performed, 


the “Chef de Clague” engaged women and for this reason, For the 
touching situations and above all at the catastrophe in the 4th act, 
whin the inuocent but persecuted ‘‘heroine” ready to fal', gives her 
ery of resignation, exclaiming: Meri, Mfcroo 0 mon Dieu! these 
women begin to groan and to weep to move the hardest hearts. 
These groans and weepings were rated extremely dear, Ido not 
remember exactly how much, but you ought to know it, dear Dr 
Blidge, reveal it to your numeros readers and more numerous 


admirers. 5 





- 
THE VIOLET AND THE SUNFLOWER.* 
| A violet and a sunflower grew together, side by side, 

| The sunflower proudly reared its head, op’ning its petals wide, 
| The violet nestled at its foot, by leaves concealed from view, 

| And few the lowly hiding-place of the fair flow'ret knew. 


Oh, bright was that garden with flowers of every hue, 

Pale lilies, yellow daffodils, in wild luxuriance grew ; 

And to the ancient sun-dial the moss and ivy clung, 

While birds and bees and insects in tuneful chorus sung. 

Then, slowly down the narrow path the pr ud Ianthe cams, 
| A flower more fair, more pure, mere rare, oh, it were vain to name ; 
Her sunny hair of burnish’d gold hung round her neck of snow, 
And elf-lcks like a glory shone above her ivory brow. 
She wore a flowing robe of green, with peacock feathers wrought ; 
Her deep blue eyes and pallid cheek prov’d th’ pale cast of thought. 
Her form was tall and stately, and graceful as the vine, 
Oh, fair was she as Ianthe cf a by-gone classic time. 
The lilies were the only flowers she did not eye with scorn, 
She pluck’d them from their slender stems, but soon their charm was 

gone, 
For on the gorgeous sunflower in rapture she did gaze, 
As slowly it turned its head to meet the sun’s bright rays. 
“ O beauteous flower!” she cried, as she approached in ecstasy ; 
“O flower! unutterably fair, what bliss to look on thee!” 
And bending o'er the sunflower tall, ’mid leaves of green she spied 
The humble violet nestling close to the sunflower’s side. 
Unheeding the lowly blossom which she crushed beneath her foot 
(The cold, damp earth its grave, where it liad taken root), 
While o’er her golden idol she linger’d many an hour, 
Beside her, dead and wither’d, lay the poor despised flower. 
* Copyright. CATHERINE MARTYR. 











famous chief of the Gr. Opera ‘‘Claqgue” Mr David, who on his p 5 Eades fo 
: oy p)) Groumerra Arpit1.—Miss Giulietta Arditi, daughter of the 
I 


visit card put: Entrepreneur des Suorés dramatique de l’Opera. 

I believe you were present at the first performance of the 
Africaine in 1865. If lam not mistaken you were seated near to 
Mr T. L. Hengel, Editor of the Menestrel, for which paper writes 
the witty London Correspondences Mr de Retz. You ought to know 
what influence this ‘‘chef de Claque” had on the opera and how 
artistes (not only second rate ones) above all, sought his favour. 
He came before the first perfo: mance of a new opera to receive in- 
structions from the Director or from the Autors, He carefully 
noticed in his book the pieces, who had to be ‘‘ chauffés” (warmly 
applaudet) which had to be applaudet once twice tree time, etc.-— 
It is evident that for 3 applauses, the singers had to pay more than 
for once, 

The recalls after the act, were noted dcarer. There was a tarif, 
which varied acording to the importance of the salary of the artist 
(as the late Fiorentine had his tarif with the great singers), I can 
give you the name of a young singer that Mr Perrin (the director) 
called into his room and said ‘‘My dear Pulmyre, if you do not 
renew your engagement with the ‘‘chef the Claque,” it will be 
impossible for me to renew your engagement—such was the influence 
of Mr David! 

It was once decided to abolish the ‘‘Claque.” One evening 
Napoleon III. enters his box at the Opera, and is not received as 
usual by the ‘‘acclamations prolongées de tout la salle” as the 
Moneteur de l’Empore mentioned each time the Emperor was at the 





theatre. Astonished at this chauge, the Emperor asked reason of 
his chamberlain Mr Bacciochi, who did not know how to answer, 


opular conductor at Her Majesty's Theatre, who has several 


times appeared with more than ordinary success at amateur 
dramatic performances, has definitely adopted the dramatic pro- 
fession, She made her début at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
in F.C. Burnand’s “dramatic lampoon,” Zhe Colonel. A Man- 
chester journal writes about her as follows: 


‘*Miss Arditi might be described from an artistic point of view as 


a true Du Maurier. We have seen those regular features, those 
delicately-pencilled eyebrows, that rosebud of a mouth, that abso- 
lutely perfect nose, time out of mind in those cartoons. Her 


‘intense’ attitudes are superb. One could hardly have thought 


them possible out of a picture. No wonder there is to be an 
additional row of stalls to see Miss Arditi doing the ‘quite too utter.’ 


The whole thing is so elegant and so absurd ; and to hear her gush 


in a deliciously mournful voice about daffodils, and symphonies, and 


discords, and: lilies, and consummate, and exquisite, and all the 
other quite too utter jargon of the school is a veritable treat. We 
are only afraid that the effect of her charming performance and 
appearance, in that ‘inexpressibly utter’ costume of a saffron hue, 
will create esthetes where there were none before, for the ladies 
will all want to look like her,” 

Miss Arditi made her début at a mat.née held in the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre on the 18th ult. She performed on the 19th, 
and on the 21st started on her tour in the country, which up to 
this time has been an uninterrupted success, 
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BERLIN. 
(Correspondence.) ° 

After the curtain had fallen for the fourth and last time on the 
Gétterdimmerung, and the four ‘‘ Nibelungen Cycles” had been 
brought to a close, it was raised again in obedience to the demand 
of the public who remained in their seats, applauding, shouting, and 
cheering vigorously. On the stage were all the artists, including 
those who had not taken part in the performance of the evening ; 
Wagner ; Seidl, Capellmeister ; and Neumann, manager. The last 
named made a speech in which he expressed his gratitude to the 
Imperial Family, the public, and press, for the interest they had 
taken in his enterprise ; and to the artists for the manner in which 
they had accomplished their tasks. At the end of his speech, 
he turned with a complimentary quotation from Die Meister- 
singer to Wagner, but the Prophet was no longer visible. Dissatis- 
fied with the turn matters had taken, and indignant that anyone 
but himself should address the public on such an occasion, he had 
vanished, leaving those who had exerted themselves so zealously to 
interpret his work, standing in mute embarrassment. The public, 
however, began shouting lustily, and Wagner at length appeared 
for an instant in his box. But, evidently in very bad humour, he 
did not deliver the speech he had most likely prepared. 








tovaL Iratian Oprra.—The hopes engendered by the début 
of Mdme Fursch-Madier l:ave been further strengthened by her 
impersonation of Agatha in J'er Fretschiitz, The pensive “ Prize- 
maiden ” is a character just suited to her. She looks and acts it 
to the life, while her vocal yi‘ts find a happy medium for display in 
the music of ber countryman, Weber, which she not only conceives 
in the right poetical spirit, but executes with invariable ease. 
The great soliloquy of the second act (Softly sighs,” &c.), and the 
cavatina in the first scene of the third, were conspicuous instances ; 
but in the duets with Annchen (represented by Mdlle Guercia, a 
young and lively aspirant new to the boards) and the “ ensembles ” 
generally, she revealed the qualities of a true musician. Mr Gye, 
in this lady, has made an acquisition of unquestionable worth. It 
must suffice to add that the Max and Caspar were again Signor 
Gayarre and M. Gaillard, that the solo in the “ Chorus of Brides- 
maids ” was nicely given by Mdlle Velmi, and that M. Dauphin, 
as the Hermit, once more declared his competence and usefulness, 
as second bass. The performance, conducted by Signor Bevig- 
nani, gave signs of evident care; the overture was applauded as 
usual, and there were two encores, one for Caspar’s “ Drinking 
Song,” the other for the “ Huntsmen’s Chorus ”—which may have 
reminded some present of the olden time when, in-doors or out- 
doors, that cheering tune was ever within hearing. One appear- 
ance as the heroine of Z/ Trovatore is annually expected from Mdme 
Adelina Patti, and with reason, seeing that she has worked up the 
assumption to the highest degree of finish of which her art is 
capable. Enough that the other night it created as marked a sensa- 
tion as on previous occasions, and was as thoroughly appreciated. 
The remaining personages of Verdi's tragico-melodramatic and still 
most popular work were repesented, with one exception (Signor 
Nicolini), by the same artists as when, three weeks ago, the clever 
and versatile Mdme Valleria, always prepared for an emergency 
and always an attraction for the audience, played Leonora. 
Another opera in which Mdme Patti has been too seldom heard 
of recent years is Gounod’s Faust e Marguerita, the announcement 
of which on Tuesday filled the house to the roof. Margherita, 
indeed, since she first essayed the character with Mario as Faust, 
and her only rival then to speak of was Pauline Lucca, ranked 
high among her happiest achievements. That it is as legitimately 
as ever entitled to the place in her varied repertory awarded by 
general assent was amply demonstrated on Tuesday night, amid 
tokens of satisfaction not less unanimous than enthusiastic. It 
was, in short, a “ Patti night,” and of the best. The other parts 
fell to Mdme Trebelli (Siebel—encored in the interpolated air), 
Mdlle Ghiotti (Martha), Signor Nicolini (Faust), Signor Saute 
Athos (Valentine), and M. Gaillard (Mephistopheles), M. Dupont 
directing what on the whole was a decidedly effective performance. 
di Seraglio was the opera selected for ‘Thursday, with Mdmes 
Sembrich and Valleria as Costanza and Biondiuva, both of whom 
have exceptionally difficult music to execute. Something now 
rarely heard from the pen of Mozart, however, will not fail of a 
cordial reception from amateurs of genuine art. ‘Ihe Demone of 
Herr Rubinstein is postponed for a few days, in order, with extra 
rehearsal, to afford it a fairer chance of making the desired 
impression, 


_—— 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—It may be strange, but it is true, 
that one of the operas most in favour at this house has long been 
Il Flauto Magico, with which M. Carvalho enjoys the credit of 
having charmed the jaded Parisians, first at the Théatre Lyrique 
and then at the Opéra Comique. Mr Mapleson has seldom been 
wanting in a “cast” more or less efficient for Mozart’s fantastic 
and incessantly melodious opera (his last, by the way), and 
Saturday night formed no exception to the rule. Mdlle Ilma di 
Murska, justly renowned for her execution of the two bravura 
airs assigned to the “‘ Queen of Night,” although the upper tones 
of her voice have no longer the firmness and brilliancy of by- 
gone days, still exhibited her old fire, and in the last move- 
ment, especially, of “ Gli angui d’inferno,” showed once more her 
easy command of staccato, her fluency, and much of her true 
dramatic expression. The music of Pamina lies gratefully for 
the voice of Mdlle Marie Roze, who, both in the popular duet 
with Papageno (represented by Sig. Del Puente, with his 
accustomed vivacity), and the touchingly pathetic air, “ Io lo so,” 
made a sensible impression. The duet was encored, and the solo 
deservedly applauded. In the concerted pieces, too, Mdlle Roze, 
being an apt musician, rendered good service. Papageno had for 
his Papagena, Mdlle Dotti; ‘'amino found in Sig. Lazzarini a 
singer with more or less capable voice, and Sig. Rinaldini, as 
usual, made a good deal out of the nondescript Monastatos. 
Sarastro, the high Priest, was in the hands of Sig. Novara (Mr 
Nash), whom we must know better to better appreciate, and the 
subordinate parts were completely tilled. One of the three good 
Genii was Mdlle Anna de Belocca, who took evident interest in 
her task, and one of the three ominous damsels in the dark train 
of Astrifiammante was Mdlle Tremelli, whose rich contralto tones 
aided materially in producing the intended result; the beautiful 
music assigned to the six ladies, which throws such a spell over 
the scene whenever they appear, was more than creditably sung by 
all engaged in it. The performance generally, from the overture 
to the last chorus, was well balanced and effective, Sig. Arditi, 
who knows every note of the opera by heart, conducting with even 
more than his accustomed spirit and judgment. After a second 
appearance in Faust, we were allowed to hear Mad. Christine 
Nilsson once again as Mignon, the heroine of Ambroise Thomas’ 
most widely appreciated opera, What the accomplished Swedish 
artist does with this very original and engaging part, how poetically 
she conceives it, and how admirably develops and carries out her 
conception, opera-going readers need not be told. With such an 
embodiment of such an ideal personage we always feel inclined to 
regret that Goethe’s sublime unravelling should have heen changed 
for a commonplace, and that Mignon should not die, as in the 
novel, rather than survive to be the wife of Wilhelm Meister, as 
in the French libretto. However, we must be thankful for what 
we have, and forget all the dreary péripétre of M. Thomas’ last 
act in the bright remembrances of the earlier scenes as Mdme 
Nilsson vividly portrays them. ‘To enter into details about a per= 
formance so familiar would be superfluous, and it will suffice to 
add that the Mignon of the favoured prin: donna is what it has 
always been, a delineation which for the greater part disarms 
criticism. It was witnessed, as it has so often been witnessed, 
with unmeasured satisfaction, and applauded in accordance with 
its rare deserts. Deople, nevertheless, and those among Mdme 
Nilsson’s warmest admirers, looked forward anxiously for the 
revival of Boito’s Mefistofe/e, various as opinions unquestionably 
are with regard to the absolute claims of the work as a musical 
drama, in the Wagnerian sense of the phrase—those who do not 
trouble themselves about such chimerical deductions being satis= 
fied to judge it for what it pretends to Le, Mr Maas, again the 
Wilhelm Meister, makes the best he can out of so prim and com- 
placent a personage, his fine tenor voice giving full expression to 
the music set down for him, Mdlle Lilli I ehmann is the excel- 
lent Filina we remember last year, and Mdlle de Helocca as saucy, 
petulent, and dashing a Frederico as could be wished. Anyone 
who undertakes the dismal part of Lothario, the wandering 
harpist (Mignon’s father), has to be pitied; but Signor del Puente 
drags its slow length along, even in the last scene, with commend: 
able perseverance, The chorus and orchestra were well up to 
the mark, Mdme Cavalezzi's dancing in the incidental ballet was 
graceful and picturesque, and the opera, as usual, was received 
with applause throughout.— Graphic. 


The Stadttheater, Hamburgh, closed for the season with LoAengria, 
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MR CHARLES HALLE’S 


Heethoven Recitals. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his TWENTY-FIRST SERIES of PIANOFORTE REOITALS will 
take place on the following Afternoons : — 


Fripay, JuNE 17, | Fripay, JUNE 24. 


PROGRAMME OF SIXTH RECITAL. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 17. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 








SONATA, Op. 81 re are i ak sé ... Beethoven, 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in F sharp major 

PRELUDE and FUGUE, in F sharp minor Bank 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G major : 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G minor 

SONATA, Op. 90 a sia iad ie ‘i sis ... Beethoven, 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in A flat major } Bach 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G sharp minor f * oY oie ‘ 
SONATA, Op. 106 ei om rat Ses . Beethoven, 








+” Beetlioven’s Sonata, Op. 101, will be inchided in the Programme of the 
Eighth Recital, June 24th, on account of the length of Op. 106, which Sonata 
will be performed as above at the Seventh Recital. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Sta'ls 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, Is, 

Subscriptions and Tickets at Chappe!l & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co.'s, 81, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street; 
Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Hays's, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and of Mr 
OHARLES HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


DEATH. 


On May 31, at Norwich, Mr Witt1Am How tert, musicseller, 
aged 79. 








To ApvErtisERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wonrp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Reyent Street, corner of Little 
Argull Street (Kirst Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday, Payment on delivery. 
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Universi y of Cambridge. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC. A 

[Pills for Canvivates.] 

Thursday, June 2, 1881. 9 a.m. to%2 a.m. 


Special Examination in Music for the ordinary degree of B.A. 
was held on Thursday and Friday, June 2 and 3. The examiners 
were Mr J. B. Sterndale Bennett in acoustics, and Mr C. Villiers 
Stanford with the Professor of Music in counterpoint and harmony, 
The following candidates were approved : 





Ist class—D, Rendall, E.D....... anise etal Trinity, 
2nd class—Jones-Hamer. 
MN ERIN ros ces sia secehaancesoreee St Catherine’s, 
SAID vssssosrvsversssoreeeccesecceeens Clare, 
(grotat)—Somervell, A, soe tevvereevee King’s, 
ACOUSTICS, 


1. Distinguish between “musical” and “unmusical” sounds, 
In what respects can ‘‘simple” musical sounds differ? Are the 
on and loudness of a sound entirely independent of each other? 
_ When the following example is played can the various sounds con- 

veyed to the ear be distinguished in any other way than by their 
pitch and loudness ? 


* Candidate for te special B.A. degree. 
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2. What isa harmonic scale? Express in musical notation the 
harmonic scale of 


complete up to the 19th harmonie, Taking 49:5 as the vibration 
number of the prime tone, how are the vibration numbers of the 
harmonies calculated? What other harmonic scale is most closely 
related to that of G? 

3. State clearly the meaning of the abbreviation ‘‘ vibration frac- 
tion.” Give (in musical notation where possible) the intervals to 
which the following fractions correspond : 


& 4, 7B, Hh he 

4, How is the vibration fraction for the sum or difference of two 
given intervals found? Shew that a major third added to a perfect 
fifth produces a major seventh. Find the interval between the 
ordinary major 3rd (consisting of a major and minor tone) and the 
Pythagorean major 3rd (consisting of two major tones). The inter- 
val of the 4th being identical in the ordinary and Pythagorean 
scales, what must the interval be between the 3rd and 4th notes in 
the latter ? 

5. Explain the phenomena of “interference” and ‘‘ beats,” and 
show how to find the number of beats when the vibration numbers 
of the two sounding notes are given. 

6. How do the tension, length, and density of a string affect the 
pitch of the note sounded? A tuning fork sustains a certain note, 
and a monochord is tuned to the same pitch by attaching to its wire 
a weight of 9lbs. On increasing the weight to 9°81 lbs. 6 beats per 
second are heard. What is the fork’s vibration number ? 

7. Examine the forms of segmental vibration which the air can 
adopt in an open or closed pipe, and show how to determine the 
pitch of the lowest note of a pipe of given length. Taking the 
velocity of sound as 1122 ft. per second, find approximately the 
length of open organ pipes to produce the following notes. (The 
vibration number of the pedal C may be taken as 132.) 
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8. What is the meaning of ‘an associated wave-form”? Explain 
fully why ‘‘ mode of vibration determines quality, but quality does 
not determine mode of vibration.” 

9. What are the two kinds of ‘combination tones”? By whom 
were they discovered? Give the differential tones of the first order 
which arise in the following example : 
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10. How is. the phenomenon of ‘'combination tones” used to 
meet a possible objection to Helmholtz’s theory of consonance and 
dissonance ? 

11, How many distinct notes are there in the treble part of the 
following example, supposing it in strict tune ? 
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(To be continued. ) 
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A NEW STYLE OF DRESS. 


A Paris paper relates a strange adventure which happened 
lately to one of the most famous lyric artists of the present day. 
Not to hurt his feelings, instead of designating him by his real 
name, we shall call him Floridor. Looked at from a plastic point 
of view he is indisputably the king of barytones; no one dresses 
better, and no one appears to greater advantage under the cloak 
of Don Juan or the doublet of Mephistofeles. The latter part, 
everybody declares, fits him like a glove. When he is fully 
dressed for it, with his turned-up moustachio, his diabolically 
elevated eyebrows, his large sword at his side, and his whole 
person crimson from head to foot, he looks as though carved out 
of a glowing coal. A few days since he was asked to sing his 
celebrated part at Angers. Of course, he accepted the offer, and, 
setting off in the evening, arrived the next day. It was not till 
7 p.m. that he made up his mind to go to the theatre. Having 
scarcely half an hour to “ make up” and dress, he fastened his 
sword-belt without due precaution, so that it got hooked to the 
waistband of his fleshings. “It is your turn, M. Floridor,” cried 
the manager. The artist dived beneath the stage, buttoning his 
gloves as he went along. As most persons are aware, Mephis- 
tofeles, in the prologue to Faust, comes up through a trap. 
Floridor placed himself upon the latter, in a position at once 
elegant and diabolical, with one hand on his sword hilt, but he 
pressed so heavily as to make his weapon hang almost horizontally. 
“ A me, Satan, a me!” exclaimed Faust on the stage, and up went 
the trap rapidly, too rapidly, alas !—the opening wasso narrow that 
the ends of the sword were caught by the boards, while Floridor 
received a sharp rap on his fingers. But this was nothing to 
what followed. While the sword remained under the stage, 
Mephistofeles, of course, continued to ascend. The belt was torn 
away and remained with the sword, carrying with it the waist- 
band of the fleshings, to which, as already stated, it had been 
fastened. The fleshings were turned inside out, like a rabbit’s 
skin, and Floridor appeared in a costume that need not be 
described before 1200 persons he did not know, while, to improve 
matters, a red light illuminated him from head to foot and cast a 
gigantic shadow of him on the scene at the back, A tremendous 
outburst of laughter, varied by cries of horror, broke forth from 
all parts of the house, and, while Faust was hastily wrapping the 
unfortunate demon in the folds of his doctor's gown, the curtain 
was let down. It was impossible to continue the opera, and 
Floridor returned to his hotel. He has not been heard of in Angers 
since, 
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Mr Watter Macrarren’s Concertstiick for pianoforte and 
orchestra, played at Herr Kuhe’s Brighton Festival Concerts by 
Miss Kuhe, has just been published by Stanley Lucas, Weber 
& Co. The orchestral parts have been arranged for a second 
piano, to serve in the default of an orchestra. 


ALEXANDRA PaALace.—Six hours of music, with a short interval 
for tea, was the feast provided at this popular resort, last Saturday, 
by the enterprising caterers, Messrs Jones and Barber. Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer worthily filled the programmes, Athalie and his 
unfinished fragment, Loreley, being given in the concert-room in the 
afternoon, and Dinorah (English version), in the theatre, in the 
evening, Herr Meyer Lutz wielded the bdton, which is equivalent 
to saying that the orchestral and choral forces were at the will of 
a master. Misses Anna Williams and Agnes Larkcom rendered the 
solos in Athalie in a highly successful manner ; but we regretted 
the absence of Miss Blanche Cole from the boards of the theatre, 
although a capital substitute undertook the part of Dinorah. A 
crowded house, and frequent applause greeted the efforts of the 
various artists, the ‘‘Shadow Dance” being loudly encored and 
partly repeated, —WersTaR, 





A Vision of Tho. 


One Thousand Guineas for an Interpretation. 
‘Lyall you're wanted.” 


We read the subjoined in our excellently humorous and divert- 
ing hebdomadal contemporary, The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News :— 

A famous pianist and composer, Herr Emerald- 
stein, appears also to be an appreciative conver- 
sationalist. A few days ago the Herr was playing 
at a concert in Glasgow, and adjourned afterwards 
to his hotel, where he paid a visit to an enthu- 
siastic amateur musician who was also staying in 
the house. Salutations having been exchanged, 
there was silence for some time, and then the host 
asked his distinguished guest whether he would 
not have something to drink. Whiskey and water 
was named, ordered, and brought, and for half an 
hour or so there was again silence. Presently, by 
way of making a remark, the host asked, “ Do you 
care for Mendelssohn’s music?” ‘ Mendelssohn? No!” was the 
reply. “Neither do I,” courteously answered the host, calling to 
mind the exquisite beauty and marvellous dramatic power of the 
Elijah, “Sir, youare my friend!” the pianist answered, rose, shook 
both his host’s hands, and seated himself again. Silence once more 
reigned, when, after a considerable interval the hostsuggested cigars. 
“ Yes, I smoke,” was the reply. Cigarswere brought, lighted, andall 
was silence. Half an hour passed. It was time to say something else, 
and as Herr Emeraldstein did not hazard an observation, his host 
asked, “ How do you like Von Biilow’s playing?” “He good— 
when he play right note,” was the answer, and all was still. The 
interview had begun about seven, it was now half-past ten, and 
when eleven struck the host felt that the talk was flagging, so he 
suggested more whiskey, and another decanter was brought. 
The further suggestion of another cigar brought the trio (there 
was another gentleman present it should have been said, an 
amateur musician, eager to have the master’s views on music) 
to half-past eleven, and then the host continued: “ Doubtless you 
admire Herr Wagner.” “His music is good,” was the reply. 
“Yes, it is excellent,” the host answered, and the Herr rose, 
shook hands, said, “Sir, you are my friend,” and settled down 
again. Midnight struck. ‘The occasional replenishing of a glass 
or striking of a match alone broke the stillness. One approached, 
and in due time sounded. The Herr arose. “I go bed,” he 
observed, “ but I come see you again. I like your conversation 
moch.” ; 

“A thousand guineas reward” is a solid temptation. It would be 
A Cision of (the winner of the) Two Thousand (guinea stakes). 


Br Blidge. 








CENTENARY CHAPEL, DEWSBURY. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
WepnespAy Mornine, June 8th. 


Marcia Religiosa, Andante Espressivo, and Finale Allegro 


Maestoso ... aad aaa asa Th. Salomé. 
Toccata, with Pedal Solo, in F major ... Bach, 
Andante Cantabile, in A flat major Omer Guiraud. 
Fantasia and Fugue, in E minor 4a *e W, T. Best, 

(Dedicated to M. Widor.) 
Selection from the Water-Music we Handel, 
Andante, in G minor ... ee E. Silas. 
Hungarian March, “ Rakoczy”... F, Liszt, 
EVENING, 

Fantasia Pastorale F. Luz, 


Lefébure Wély. 


Offertoire, in D major ... 
C. M. Widor. 


Allegro Cantabile, in F minor ... 


Fantasia and Fugue, in G minor Bach. 
Air with Variations “a W, T, Best. 
Selection from the Water-Music Handel, 











It is reported that Sarah Bernhardt intends this year making an 
Italian tour, beginning with Bologna, 
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CONCERTS. 

THe Lonpon AcADEMY oF Music.—The annual summer concert, 
given by this excellent institution, for the display of the talents of 
its professional students, was held in St James’s Hall last Thursday 
afternoon, under the direction of Professor Wylde, Mus. D., Cantab., 
in presence of a large and interested assemblage. Among the 
four hundred or more students attending the school, a considerable 
number are amateurs, and these and their friends, with the general 
public, formed the audience, whilst the professional element was 
well represented, between one and two hundred vocal and instru- 
mental performers occupying the orchestral platform. The lady 
violinists were unusually numerous, but mention need only be made 
of Misses Dunbar Perkins, Adelina Dinelli, Kate Chaplin, 
G. Harrenlen, L. Naylor, M. Wilson, and A, Fuller, the principals. 
The leader was Herr Pollitzer, one of the violin professors ; whilst 
Messrs Radcliff and Jensen, flautists, headed the wind-instrument 
department. Violoncello students were represented by Mr H. 
Gough, and violin students by Mr Newman and Mr Skuze. The 
concert began with Mozart’s duet in E flat, for two pianos and 
orchestra, admirably rendered by Mdme Ullithorne and Miss 
Titmas. Concertos followed, performed by Misses Greenop, 
Florence Waud, Nellie Chaplin, Louis, Kate Griffiths, and Hathrill. 
Some idea of the executive skill attained by these students 
may be formed from the class of music they executed. Miss 
Greenop played the first movement of Beethoven’s E_ flat 
(‘‘ Emperor ”) Concerto from memory ; Miss Florence Waud played 
two movements from Raff’s Concerto in C minor, also without book ; 
Miss Nellie Chaplin played Raff s little-known and highly-picturesque 
‘*Ode au Printemps”; Miss Kate Griffiths, Dr Ferdinand Hiller’s 
‘* Presto,” from his Second Concerto; Miss Louis, the finale to 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto ; and Miss Hathrill, Hummel’s rondo, 
‘Le Retour de Londres.” The audience not only greatly applauded 
the clever executants, but recalled each in turn to receive further 
tokens of approval. The solo pianists—Misses Maggie Okey and 
R. Russell—were no less fortunate, and the ‘‘ Rigaudon,” by Raff, 
as played by Miss Okey, proved a very effective concert piece. The 
violoncello playing of Mr H. Gough in Molique’s Concerto was 
another feature, while Miss Dinelli’s exection of Mozart’s Concerto 
in I) showed the rapid progress this young violinist is making in her 
studies. The vocalists, less numerous than the instrumentalists, 
nevertheless, well sustained the prestige of the institution, headed 
as they were by Miss Cecilia Fuller, who has already taken rank 
amongst public concert singers, and Mr W. H. Burgon, whose 
artistic services are, moreover, constantly in requisition. Miss 
Fuller sang the solo in Mendelssohn’s Lorele/, and exhibiting the 
fluency and accuracy of her execution in Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song” ; 
while Mr Burgon displayed the fine quality of his voice in Mozart’s 
**Possenti numi.” The singing of Miss Rose Moss in ‘* Una voce 
poco fa” also attracted considerable attention, and was honoured 
with an encore. A song entitled ‘‘ St Mildred’s Well,” the compo- 
sition of Mr R. A. Boissier, Mus. Bac., an amateur of Press of 
musical attainments, was a novelty in the programme, and, though 
by no means an elaborate effort, does real credit to the talent of its 
composer, and points to his success asa vocal writer.--Heho, May 31. 


Fiorat Hatt.—At the second of the Saturday opera concerts, 
given in the annexe to Covent Garden Theatre, some of Mr Gye’s 
rincipal artists were heard with great satisfaction by a full and 
ashionable assembly. Mdme Albani was absent, having to play on 
the stage in the evening, but Mdme Patti appeared, and sang not 
only operatic music but popular ballads with complete success, The 
pathos of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen” and the arch coquetry of 
‘*Comin’ thro’ the rye” are alike within the means of this artist, 
who, indeed, is at home, wander where she may through the realm 
of vocal music. Mdme Sembrich’s agility of voice delighted the 
audience scarcely less, while the art of Mdme Trebelli, Mdme 
Fiirsch-Madier, Mdlle Valleria, Signori Mierzwinsky, Nicolini, 
Cotogni, Lassalle, &c., contributed to make the concert one of the 
most enjoyable of its kind. Upon the particular efforts of these 
ladies and gentlemen it is needless to dwell, nor are we under obliga- 
tion to pot out reasons for their great success, since reasons are 
found clustering abundantly round the very names cited. It is 
usual for the chorus of the Royal Italian Opera to appear on these 
occasions and take a modest part, but the time may perhaps come 
when an orchestra will render possible the production of some of 
the famous ensembles in the repertory of lyric drama. Very many 
excellent specimens of their kind are unknown because it is not 
convenient to place the entire work on the stage. It may eventually 
be worth Mr Gye’s while to raise the Floral Hall Concerts in charac- 
ter and value by thus extending the scope of their operations. We 
must confess, however, that the public seem quite content with 
things as they are, 





Lonpon BALLAD ConcERTS.—The last concert but one of the present 
series took place in St James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, and, 
like all its predecessors, was well attended. Some excellent artists, 
together with a generous programme, sustained the character of Mr 
John Boosey for profuse liberality. oe those who appeared 
were Miss Mary Davies, Miss Clara Samuell, Mdme Patey, dme 
Antoinette Sterling, Mr Lloyd, Mr Maas, Mr Maybrick, and Mr 
Santley, M. Musin relieving the proceedings with some neatly- 
played violin solos, and the concerted music being supplied by the 
South London Choral Agsociation. Many of the songs and ballads 
met with great favour; but we can only notice a few of the more 
successful, such as G. B, Allen’s ‘‘ When we two parted,” sung by 
Mdme Patey, who, responding to an encore, substituted ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Boy.” Cowen’s ‘ Listening Angels,” at the hands of 
Mdme Sterling, was likewise well received, as were Blumenthal’s 
‘‘ Far away where angels dwell” (Mr Lloyd), ‘‘The Erl King” (Mr 
Santley), ‘‘M’appari” (Mr Maas), ‘‘Auld Robin Gray” (Mdme 
Patey), and ‘‘ Polly ” (Mr Santley). The only absolute novelty was 
a song, ‘‘Buds and Flowers,” composed by Mr W. Kuhe, and 
entrusted to the charming talent of Miss Mary Davies. The song, 
while making no pretensions to novelty, is a well-written and 
pleasant thing, recommended by agreeable music not Jess than by a 
pretty subject. It will, doubtless, be heard again.—D. 7’. 


Mr OBERTHIR gave his concert on Monday afternoon, May 30th, 
at St James’s Hall, and was favoured by the attendance of a large 
number of lovers of the instrument of which he is so recognized 
a master, The harp, as a matter of course, was well represented, 
the players, besides the concert-giver, being his clever pupils, Misses 
Kate Dyne and Fortescue, who began with Oberthiir’s Nocturne for 
three harps, well executed and much applauded. Mr Oberthiir also 
played Parish Alvars’ Fantasia on airs from Oberon ; his own solo, 
La Sylphe (which won him great applause) ; and (with M. Holman) 
his duet for harp and violoncello, entitled ‘‘ La Priére.” The first 
part of the programme, moreover, included songs by Mr Herbert 
Thorndike, Misses Foresta and Mina Poole, Mdlles Julie Pelletier, 
Doré-Desvignes, and Victoria de Bunsen. M. Holman, a virtuoso of 
exceptional talent, played a solo on the violoncello, and Master 
Bernard Carrodus (worthy son of a worthy father) played, remark- 
ably well, the obbligato violin-part in Donizetti’s ‘‘1o l’'udia” (7or- 
quato J'asso), sung by Miss Mina Poole. The second part of the 
programme consisted of Mr Oberthiir’s cantata, The Red Cross 
Kniyht (words by Mrs Alexander Roberts), composed for ladies’ 
voices and sung by Misses Catherine Penna, Foresta and Mina 
Poole, Mdlles Senta Kireiner, Doré-Desvignes, and Julie Pelletier, 
with accompaniment of two harps (Misses Kate Dyne and Florence 
Fortescue) and pianoforte (Mr Oberthiir). The story of the cantata, 
as the title suggests, treats of the wars of the Crusaders in Pales- 
tine, where the brother of the heroine (the Ladye Eveleen) has been 
taken prisoner by a Moslem Chief. On hearing this, the Ladye 
Eveleen (with her attendants)“ encounters the perils of ajourney to the 
East, and throws herself at the victor’s feet,” who thus becomes 
acquainted with the fact that his prisoner was ‘‘the deliverer of his 
daughter from a terrible death.” Impressed by this (and the beauty 
of the suppliant) the Moslem liberates the Red Cross Knight forth- 
with, and ‘takes no ransom.” This little story afforded Mr Ober- 
thiir ample opportunity to exhibit his talent as a composer of songs, 
duets, and concerted pieces, of which he has successfully availed 
himself. The cantata was listened to with pleasure and much 
applauded. 


A CONCERT was given on Tuesday night, in Steinway Hall, by Mr 
Adolphe Pollitzer, whom every amateur knows as having been a 
resident professor of the violin for many years, and as the actual 
chef d’attaque in Mr Mapleson’s orchestra. Mr Pollitzer does not 
often come thus before the public, wherefore it was good to see that 
his friends and admirers rallied round him, and were no more 
lacking in a disposition to applaud than in willingness to make a 
personal appearance on the occasion, The programme contained 
instrumental and vocal works of a high class. It was headed, for 
example, by Goldmark’s Quintet in B flat for piano and strings, and 
contained, besides this important composition, Beethoven’s Quartet 
in F minor, and Haydn’s in D (No. 79). The artists who supported 
Mr Pollitzer in rendering the concerted pieces were Mdme Kate 
Roberts (piano), Mr Ralph (violin), Mr Jung (viola), and Mr Ould 
(violoncello), all of whom played as became a reputation acquired 
by years of patient endeavour. Mr Pollitzer’s solos called forth 
great and legitimately earned applause. They were a ‘‘ Nocturne” 
and ‘‘ Polonaise,” both from his own pen, both pleasing, and both 
executed with the facility and power of a skilled artist. The 
audience insisted upon an encore of the ‘‘ Polonaise,” but Mr 
Pollitzer substituted another piece. Miss José Sherrington and Mr 
Thurley Beale were more than acceptable vocalists, 
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MpME CLIPPENDALE gave a concert, at the Manor Rooms, 
Hackney, on Tuesday evening, June 7, when she played a toccata 
and rondino grazioso by Walter Macfarren, a duet by G. A. Osborne 
for two pianofortes (Les Hugucnots ), with Miss Hamer, and Liszt’s 
fantasia on Rigoletto—all with well merited applause. In the course 
of the evening, her pupils, Misses Bliss, Hamer, Kate and Gertrude 
Clippendale, gave with spirit and precision, Benedict’s arrangement 
for four performers, on two pianofortes, of his own Andantino, 
coupled with Chopin’s ‘‘ Posthumous Mazurka.” The ladies of 
Mdme Clippendale’s Vocal Class sang Henry Smart’s ‘Bird of the 
morning” and ‘Star of the East,” Mr J. Clippendale’s ‘No 
breeze disturbs the Summer leaves,” and at the end of the concert, 
Smart’s ‘‘ Rest thee on this mossy pillow.” Besides the foregoing, 
Mr Faulkner Leigh sang Blumenthal’s ‘‘ My Queen,” Clippendale’s 
‘*Retween the lights,” and ‘‘The death of Nelson”; Miss Hamer 
played Schumann’s Arabesque; Mdme Alice Barth sang Milton 
Wellings’ ‘‘Some Day,” Clippendale’s ‘‘My Ship,” and Lover's 
“Rory O’More;” Mdme Patey, last, not least, contributing 
Clippendale’s ‘‘Twilight Shadows,” and Behrend’s ‘“ Auntie.” 
Messrs Clippendale and J. G. Callcott were the accompanists. 


Mr W. H. Tuomas.—Among the many musical events that crowd 
upon the listener at this season of the year, that originated by Mr 
W. Henry Thomas, at the Athenwum, on Thursday last, should not 
be passed over in silence. This young pianist is well known and 
appreciated by a large circle of friends and admirers, but he is not 
heard frequently enough in public as a soloist. As an accompanist, 
he stands in the very highest position, and I am not saying too 
much when I declare that he has few equals in this walk. _ Visitors 
at concerts no doubt look upon the accompanying of a song as a 
very minor affair, but very generally an equal share of credit is due, 
for any success the song receives, to the gentleman who supports, 
follows, and gives contidence to the vocalist. It is very frequently 
a much easier thing to play a pianoforte solo than to accompany a 
voice, and yet to the one we give unbounded applause, while the 
other is usually disregarded altogether. The pianoforte duet, with 
which this concert opened, showed at once the excellent ability of 
the concert-giver. Weber’s Allegro and Rondo, for two pianofortes, 
is not easy to play, but played as on this occasion by Messrs Frank 
and W. Henry Thomas, it merited the genuine applause it received. 
The solos, ‘‘Chant du Soir” and ‘‘Paraphrase sur la Valse de 
Faust,” by Jaell, and Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor, gave Mr 
Thomas an opportunity of exhibiting his facility in various styles, 
while the Funtasiestiicke by Gade, for clarionet and pianoforte, in 
conjunction with that true phenomenon, Mr Lazarus, showed how 
easily two good players can read at sight a difficult piece of music. 
Of the vocalists, we have only occasion to say that Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington was in excellent voice, and gave a new ballad, ‘‘ Great 
Grandmother,” by Molloy, and Taubert's “‘ Woodland Song,” with 
all her well-known expression, brightness of execution and effect. 
Mdme Enriquez also sang twice, and Mr Maybrick and Mr Vernon 
Rigby exhibited to the audience their fine voices unimpaired, 
although the heat was overpowering. To note all the items in this 
long concert is hardly necessary, but such a duet as Rubinstein’s 
‘‘Song of the Summer Birds,” as rendered by Mdmes Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Enriquez, tempts the recorder to burst into rhap- 
sody. The room was filled in every part, and the encores alone 
would have sufficed to make up a very good second programme, no 
better proof than which could be adduced that the concert was a 
genuine entertainment of its kind, and appreciated as such by the 
audience.—PuHosPHor (Brighton Guardian, June 8). 


( From an original source. ) 


Mr W. Hewnry-Tuomas gave his annual concert on Thursday 
evening, June 2nd, at the Atheneum, Camden Road, when the 
large hall was crowded, mostly with an audience that not for the 
first time appreciated the artist’s abilities. The solos selected by 
him were ‘‘Chant du Soir, Interlaken,” ‘‘ Paraphrase sur la valse 
di Faust,” by Jaell, the ‘Scherzo in B flat minor,” by Chopin ; 
and, in conjunction with his brother, Frank L. Thomas, the ‘* Duo 
Concertante,” for two pianos, by Weber, Ulertragen von Henselt. 
In each number of his selection he showed thorough mastery over 
the keyboard, as well as delicate perception of the beauty of the 
composition, qualities which secured him the heartiest applause. The 
concert-giver was generously assisted by Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme Enriquez, Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Esta Poole, Messrs 
Vernon Rigby, Abercrombie, Lewis Thomas, and Maybrick. Mr 
Lazarus played, with the concert-giver, Niels Gade’s ‘‘ Fantasie- 
stiicke fiir clarionet und pianoforte” with his well-known skill. 
Encores were numerous, all but sor, for the singers, with good 
judgment, chose songs and ballads that were popular as well as 
excellent, \ 





Mrs LamBorn Cock’s morning concert, at St George’s Hall, on 
Monday, May 23, was in all respects successful. Mrs Cock has long 
been known as a pianist of more than ordinary ability, and that she 
still maintains her position was shown by her performance of 
Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 26; Sterndale Bennett’s Romance, Op. 14, 
No. 1 (B flat minor); a Presto (Op. 32, No. 3), by Bargiel, and 
Marcia Funtastica (Op. 31), by the same composer. The applause 
awarded to each of these pieces was as hearty as it was well 
deserved. Mrs Lamborn Cock was supported by several eminent 
vocalists, including Mr and Miss Santley, Misses Marian McKenzie, 
Fonblanque and Thorndike, Messrs Robertson, George and 
Cummings, further aided by Mr W. G. Cusins (pianoforte), and 
Mr Lazarus (clarionet), Signors Randegger and Pinsuti, Messrs 
T. Pettit and Henry Parker were accompanists. The hall was 
quite full, and the concert gave general satisfaction. 


Mpme Puzzi’s Concert.—Mdme Puzzi can boast, probably, of a 
greater number of friends and supporters than almost any other 
concert-giver of the day, and her morning concerts are always as 
well attended as any given during the season. On Monday, May 30, 
Mdme Puzzi gave her annual matinée at St George’s Hall, and the 
attendance was, as upon all former occasions, very large and aristo- 
cratic. Not only are the personal claims of Mdme Puzzi important 
in securing this agreeable result, but she generally secures a number 
of the most popular artists of the day, and what is better, when their 
names are set down, they very rarely fail to be present; con- 
sequently, at these concerts, we do not have the annoyance of 
hearing that Signor This or Mdme That are suffering from indis- 
position. In the list of popular artists were Mdlle Marimon, 
Mdmes Trebelli, Colombo Mattei, Marie Roze, and Mary Cummings ; 
Signors Foli and Zoboli, Messrs M’Guckin, Maybrick, and Trelawny 
Cobham as vocalists, Signor Mattei, Mr John Thomas, and M. Ovide 
Musin giving solos respectively on the pianoforte, harp, and violin. 
The programme was both well chosen and well executed, and we 
may particularly notice M. Musin’s violin solo (Wieniawski’s 
‘Souvenir de Moscou”), ‘‘The Bedouin’s Love Song,” as given by 
Signor Foli, ‘‘ Ah, non giunge,” and an elegant canzone entitled 
‘Dolce un penser,” the composition of Mdlle Fanny Puzzi, rendered 
in perfection by Mdlle Marimon, and Gounod'’s _ serenade, 
‘*Quand tu chantes,” exquisitely sung by Mdme Trebelli, with 
violin obbligato by M. Ovide Musin. Many of the pieces were of 
more than ordinary interest, and some had to be repeated.—The 
Eva, June 4. 


On Wednesday morning, June Ist, Mdme Liebhart held a musical 
reception at her residence, 67, Warwick Road, Maida Vale. The 
rooms were crowded by members of ‘‘ the quality,” well-known 
artists, and pupils of Mdme Liebhart. The amiable and re 
hostess gave a genuine musical treat. ‘The performances of some o 
her pupils showed us again that Mdme Liebhart is not only still the 
artist whose talents we have long admired, but also a sound and 
most excellent professor.—A. B. 


Mr NicHotas Mort's cantata, The Pilgrim Fathers (libretto by 
Mr Wellington Guernsey), was given for the second time at the 
Dilettante Circle on May 29th, and met with confirmed success, the 
choral-fugue, ‘‘ But not to everlasting sleep,” being especially ap- 
plauded. Mr de Solla conducted. A miscellaneous selection followed 
the cantata, in which Mdme Dukas van Noorden and Miss E. Cos- 
ford (a promising singer from the Opéra Comique, who gave 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” in a pure and engaging style) took part. 
Mr Frank Cellier was the accompanist. 








Saran Bernuarvt has presented the Theatre Royal, Copen- 
hagen, with her bust of Ophelia, exhibited this year in the Paris 
Salon. 

Herr Schuberth has returned from the Continent, and will conduct 
the next concert of the Mozart and Beethoven Society, of which he 
is Vice-President. 

Brusseis.—-Gevaert has been created Grand Officer of the Order 
of Leopold ; Pierre Benoit and Franz Liszt, commanders ; Auguste 
Dupont, Burbure, and Ed. Lassen, officers ; and a number of other 
gentlemen connected with music, knights. 

Lerpsic.—Dr Robert Papperitz, an esteemed master at the Con- 
servatory, and organist to the Church of St Nicholas, celebrated, on 
the 28th ult., his thirtieth professional anniversary, when he received 
many proofs of respect and affection from his colleagues and pupils 
as po tt sen from the Conservatory-Directors, 
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ANDRE CAMPRA. Hh 
1697.* tld‘ 


(Continued from page 340.) & 
I 


The real composer of LZ’ Europe galante was not Joseph Campra, 
the modest symphonist at the opera, but his brother, André 
Campra, then chapelmaster at Notre Dame, who, being prevented 
by his quasi-religious functions from signing his first dramatic 
work, had got his brother temporarily to assume the paternity. 
When he thus, almost surreptitiously, made his first venture in 
dramatic music, he was in his full force and vigour, being 
turned 36 years of age. He was not, moreover, a mere nobody, 
for, a native of Provence, and pupil of the maitresse at Aix, one 
of the most famous in all France, he had been preceded on his 
arrival in Paris by a high reputation as a composer of sacred 
music, a reputation which he had acquired in the south, and 
which had become still greater after he had taken possession of 
the maitresse of Notre Dame. In his Lssai sur la Musique, 
Laborde thus describes Campra’s early years. 


‘* André Campra, of Aix, chief town of Provence, was born on the 
3rd December, 1660. He was a pupil of Guillaume Poitevin, priest 
and incumbent of the Metropolitan Church of Saint Sauveur in the 
said town. He went to Toulon, in 1689,+ to be music master at the 
Cathedral there. In 1681, he became chapelmaster at Arles, where 
he remained two years; he was then appointed master at the 
cathedral of Toulouse, staying there from 1683 to 1694, when he 
came to Paris and was appointed music master at Notre Dame. He 
kept the post till 1700 (for which reason he brought out his first two 
operas in his brother’s name), and, on giving it up, resigned a benefice 
he held in the cathedral. He then began producing his operas in 
his own name.” 


To the above Laborde adds the following: “ We possess the 
notice we have just given written im Campra’s own hand,” and it 
rectifies, with regard to Campra’s career in the South of France 
and the date of his arrival in Paris, a few errors contained in 
some contemporary biographies. It is, however, wrong on one 
important point—the date of the composer’s birth, which, as we 
shall see, ought to be the 4th, and not the 38rd December, 1660. 
Jal, whose Dictionnaire de biographie et d'histoire is so full of 
rectifications and revelations of all sorts, obtained from and 
founded on authentic documents, has published in the said work, 
a notice completing and correcting in a useful and happy manner 
what we previously knew about the great artist. It is he who 
informs us that Campra, by his father’s side, was of Italian descent, 
and that the 4th December was the real day of his birth. This is 
what he says on the subject : 


‘* André Campra, son of Jean Frangois Campra, a Piedmontese by 
descent and surgeon at Aix, and of Louise de Fabre, was born on 
the 4th December, 1660, and baptised the same day. Jean Francois 
Campra, son of the late Ruffin Campra and of Jeanne André, of 
Gaillet, diocess of Turin, was married on the 25th February 1659.”’t 


Of Campra’s childhood absolutely nothing is known, except that, 
as Laborde tells us, he was admitted a pupil into the maitrise of 
the Metropolitan Church of Saint Sauveur in his native town, 
where he had Guillaume Poitevin for his master.§ Respecting 
this period we possess only some rather naif information contained 
in a note of L’Etat actuel de la musique du roi et des trois spectacles 
de Paris, published in 1773. I reproduce it merely as something 
curious : 


‘* André Campra, born at Aix in Provence, on the 4th December, 
1660, was a singing-boy in the choir at the Metropolitan Church in 
that town. Never was there such a backward boy. Up to the age 
of 16 he had not been able to learn anything, not even to read. In 
the space of a year, however, he learned, most extraordinary to say, || 





* From Le Ménestrel. 
<n is evidently a typographical error ; we should read 1679 and not 

{ ‘* Extracted from the Registers of the Marshalsea of Aix and obligingly 
communicated by M. P. Roux, deputy-mayor of that town,” 

§ Poitevin was a priest, but likewise a distinguished musician, of consider- 
able repute in Provence, We have four masses of his, and for a very long 
time it was the custom on the anniversary of his decease to sing one of them 
in the ancient capital of Provence, Guillaume Poitevin died at Aix on the 
7th January, 1706. 

|| Very extraordinary, certainly, 





not only reading and writing, but also music and the rules of harmony 
so perfectly that, at the age of 17, he composed his magnificent motet : 
‘* Deus noster refugium et virtus ;” but it was without any symphony * 
because the custom of admitting the latter into church-music had not 
yet reached the provinces of the kingdom. All this shows clearly 
that it is sometimes dangerous to despair entirely of young people. 
His master, Guillaume Poitevin, a man of high merit, prophecied that 
he would be the greatest musical genius of his time, and the pre- 
diction was no false one.” f 


(To be continued. ) 








Herr Rusinstein.—The appearance among us on the concert 
platform of Herr Anton Rubinstein, now that he has just con- 
cluded a month’s tour in the country, and is about to produce an 
opera at Covent Garden, was only to be expected, and the first of 
four Recitals in St James’s Hall was attended by a large audience, 
in great part composed of pianists of all grades, fashionable 
amateurs, and a vast number of those who affect, or pretend to 
affect, the “ advanced school,” or what is tantamount, the school 
of “Higher Development,” which can only signify the develop- 
ment of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn, &c., into 
Liszt, Tausig, Biilow, Rubinstein, &c. Into this vexed question, 
however, it is useless to enter, assured as every indifferent, 
because unbiassed, looker-on must be that one party will never 
convince the other that it is in the wrong. That Herr Rubinstein 
belongs to the “ advanced school” is as much a fact as that in his 
particular sphere he is far advanced before his co-religionists in 
art, the Abbé Liszt perhaps excepted, who cautiously stands apart, 
and lets his children fight the battle in his name but on their own 
account. Herr Kubinstein is now very much what he has been, 
so far as we know him, for the last twenty years, and comes 
forward with much the same programmes to which he has accus- 
tomed us in his successive visits to this country. Indeed, for so 
distinguished a virtuoso his repertory, apart from his own com- 
positions, is not over-extensive—compared, indeed, with that of 
his great rival, [ans von Biilow, who knows nearly everything, 
almost infinitesimal. On the present occasion, for instance, he 
played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Mozart’s Fantasia 
in C minor, and Beethoven’s “ Waldstein” sonata, besides a varied 
selection from Chopin, all of which, or nearly all, we had heard 
before on more than one occasion. His reading and execution of 
these seems to vary with his caprice. He plays Bach’s music 
with stiff rigidity, as though to make it clear that what was 
written for the harpsichord or clavier could not accommodate 
itself to ampler means of expression; he plays Mozart’s with 
affable condescension, and Beethoven's according to the impulse 
of the moment, sometimes as if Beethoven, and oftener as if 
Herr Rubinstein, was the composer. With Chopin it is much 
the same, though when in the humour, as more than once was 
happily the case at this Recital, he can interpret the melancholy 
Pole as no other of the present day can hope todo, In his own 
music, however, which is natural enough, he shines to the most 
brilliant advantage, and many would rather hear him “ recite” 
one piece by Rubinstein than three by Beethoven or any other 
composer. About Herr Rubinstein’s wonderful mechanical power, 
his rich and splendid tone, his fire, enthusiasm, and often entire 
abnegation of self in the music he is interpreting, there cannot 
be two opinions, ‘These qualities were all triumphantly declared 
in Schumann’s C major Fantasia, a work after his own heart ; and 
by these, however at intervals he may in some degree offend a 
purely critical taste, he is pretty sure of raising a large mixed 
audience to a pitch of excitement. Such was the case at his first 
Recital for 1881, and such will doubtless be the case at his second, 
third, and fourth. 








*“ He afterwards added the symphony, and changed the first and the 
second recitative, but left the choruses as he first wrote them.” (Note by 
the author of the Notice.) 

+ The notice from which I made this extract is accompanied by the 
remark: “The editor of these historical notes had the above fact from the 
lips of five persons who held benefices in this church and were singing- boys 
there at the same time as Campra.” As Campra was born in 1660, the 
five persons who were singing-boys contemporaneously with him must have 
been approaching the age of maturity in 1773, when this notice was 
published, 
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BEVERLEY MEMORIAL WINDOW IN THE MINSTER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


One of the lancets in the north aisle of the choir has just been 
filled with some very beautiful stained glass as a memorial to 
George Lambert and his son, the late G. J. Lambert. who were 
successively organists for a joint period of nearly a hundred years. 
The subject chosen is the “Te Deum,” which is illustrated by 
three distinct groups, forming, however, one harmonious whole. 
In the upper portion is a seated figure of our blessed Lord, full 
of grace and dignity, surrounded by a choir of angels. In the 
centre are two angels playing an ancient organ-like instrument, 
and on either side are figures of Moses and the Prophets, &c., 
while the lower portion represents more especially the “ Noble 
Army of Martyrs,” bearing among them a scroll with the words: 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy ;” to the left in this lower group is a figure 
of St Ambrose, who is traditionally said to have composed the 
“Te Deum” at the baptism of St Augustine. The subject is 
remarkably well treated and ably illustrates the verse “To Thee 
all angels cry aloud, the Heavens and all the powers therein.” 
The colours are rich and harmonize well with one another, while 
the drawing is very good, the entire work reflecting great credit 
on the artists employed, Messrs Ward & Hughes of London. The 
window being some 16 feet from the floor, a brass plate, on a 
5 ig a eye, and bearing the following inscription, is fixed 

e wall :— 





“‘ The window above is dedicated to the Glory of God and in 
loving memory of George Lambert, who died July 15th, 1818, 
aged 68, also of George Jackson Lambert, his son, who died 
January 24th, 1880, aged 85. They were successively organists 
of this Minster, the former 41, the latter 57 years.” 





————  — 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We subjoin the programme of music given at the fortnightly 
meeting of professors and students, on Saturday, June 4th :— 


Fantasia, in D minor, organ (Sir Robert Prescott Stewart)—Mr 
Walter Hughes, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Aria, ‘‘ Selva opaca,” Guil- 
lawme Tell (Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr Livesey Carrott)—Miss 
Craig, pupil of Mr Gustave Garcia ; Preludio and Fuga, from Suite 
in E mmor, Op. 72, pianoforte (Joachim Raff)—Mr Livesey Carrott, 
pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Aria, ‘“‘Le parlate d’amor,” Faust 
(Gounod)—(accompanist, Mr Livesey Carrott)—Miss Alexandra 
Ehrenberg, pupil of Mr Randegger ; Sonata, in C minor, MS., piano- 
forte and violin (Margaret Gyde, Lady Goldsmid scholar)—Miss 
oe Gyde and Mr Frank Arnold, pupils of Mr H. C. Lunn, 
Mr Walter Macfarren, and Mr Sainton; Aria, ‘‘Deh non volere,” 
Anna Bolena (Donizetti)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest Ford)—Miss 
Jennie Warde, pupil of Mr Shakespeare ; Rondo, from Sonata, MS., 
in F, pianoforte (Frank Cay, student)—Mr F. Cay,* pupil of Pro- 
fessor Macfarren and Mr Walter Fitton ; Solo with Chorus, ‘‘ Agnus 
Dei,” Messe Solennelle (Rossini)—(pianoforte, Mr Ernest Ford ; 
organ, Mr W. G. Wood)—Miss Booth, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Suite de 
Piéces, pianoforte (Walter Macfarren)—Mr Arthur Dace, Thalberg 
scholar, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Recitation, ‘‘ John Burns 
of Sees ” (Bret Harte)—Mr Hulbert L. Fulkerson, pupil of 
Mr Walter Lacy ; Lieder Ohne Worte, in A flat, Book 3, No. 6, and 
C, Book 6, No. 5, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Morgan, pupil of 
Mr Brinley Richards; Song, MS., ‘‘Sweet and Low” (Annie 
Cantelo, student)—(accompanist, Miss Cantelo)—Miss M. Spencer 
Jones, pupil of Dr ro and Mr F. R. Cox; Scherzo and Trio, 
from Sonata in A flat, Op. 39, pianoforte (Weber)—Miss Allen, pupil 
of Mr F. B. Jewson; Canzonetta, ‘Sulla Laguna” (Millilotti)— 
(accompanist, Miss Cantelo)—Miss Ada South, pupil of Mr F. R. 
Cox; “Die Jagd,” pianoforte (Josef Rheinberger)—Miss Annette 
Lock, pupil of Mr Harold Thomas. 








The Marquis Eugéne de Loulay has obtained permission from the 
French Government to offer silver and bronze medals to the pupils 
at the Caen Lycée and the College of Argentan for proficiency in 
music, 





* With whom this subject is a second study. 





MUSIC IN THE COLONIES. 


Musically speaking, the most important event that has occurred 
during the month has been the production of Spohr’s oratorio, 
Des Heilands Letzte Stunden, or as better known by its Anglicized 
title, Calvary, produced by the Melbourne Philharmonic Society 


.in the Town Hall on Good Friday, before a very large audience. 


The principals were in excellent voice, and frequently applauded. 
The chorus, “ O Thou Eternal God,” was rather unevenly given, 
otherwise the amateurs acquitted themselves very creditably. 
Mr David Lee conducted. 

Miss Rosina Carandini’s concert took place on the 18th inst., 
in the Town Hall. The dénéficiaire’s solos were Braga’s serenade 
(with violoncello obbhigato), and “I cannot mind my wheel.” 
Miss Christian, R.A.M., gave Sullivan’s “My dearest heart.” 
Among other items were “Non pii andrai,” sung by Mr 
Liitgens; the duet, “Quanto Amore” (L’Elisir d Amore); and 
the sextet, “Oh somnes Carlo” (Ernant). The scheme of the 
programme offered no points of special interest, being arranged 
to suit the popular taste. 

In Sydney (New South Wales) Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates 
of Penzance has hit the public taste. It has been running for 
five weeks, and is likely to run for five more, while Offenbach’s 
absurdity, La Fille du Tambour Major, has reached its 100th 
night at the Melbourne Operahouse. In a community so limited 
as ours such an event caused considerable surprise. Mr F. Mervin 
(late of the Alhambra) was the “ Tambour Major.” Next season 
Madame Favart and Olivette are to be produced. ; 

Ambroise Thomas’ Mignon is now being rehearsed by the 
Montague-Turner Opera Company, and will shortly be produced 
in Sydney. 

A Mr J. R. Edeson, who announces himself as formerly of the 
Crystal Palace (London) and Ulster Hall (Belfast), has been 
giving organ recitals at the Melbourne Exhibition. 

Mr Fred. Thorne (brother of Mr Thorne of London celebrity) 
takes his farewell benefit on Monday, the 25th inst. The Water- 
man, Campbell Clarke’s comedy, Tears, and Sheridan’s Critic are 
to be performed. Mr F. Mervin and Mr H. E. Walton appear, 
the former as Victor Tremaine, in Tears, the latter as Puff, in 


The Critic. Mr Thorne has become such an universal favourite 
that it is hoped the benefit’ will be a substantial one. wae 
Melbourne, April 23, 1881. eh y 
——— 
WAIFS. 


Mdme Pappenheim is in Milan. 
Masini’s benefit at the Liceo, Barcelona, was a success, 
A new theatrical paper, Ji Pubblico, has been started in Trieste, 
At Valladolid, a short time since, Tamberlik appeared in Poliuto. 
‘ A company of Mandolinists will give concerts at the Milan Exhi- 
ition. 
Luigi Mancinelli and his newly-married wife have been stopping 
in Milan. 
Parlow with his Orchestra has been giving concerts as usual in 
Kreuznach. 
Giorgione, an opera by Giovanni Magnanini, has been produced at 
Reggio (Emilia), 
A Violin School, with Professor Romagnoli as director, has been 
opened at Ancona. 
Up to the present time Boito’s Mejfistofele has been performed at 
thirty-nine theatres. 
The returns for the first thirteen performances at the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi, Rome, were 77,500 francs. 
On Whit Monday the United Arts Galleries, open free, were 
visited by over 2,000 people. 
Aida drew more than anything else during the Italian season at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 
Marianne Brandt, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has been sing- 
ing at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 
Lo Starnuto di Giove is the title of an operetta announced at the 
Circo Nazionale, Naples—music by Scarano. 
Larose has been re-appointed Director of the Vice-Regal Theatre, 
Cairo, with Valaire again as acting-manager. 
Bizet’s Carmen has been revived at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, 
where it was first brought out last November. 
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Sommer, barytonist, of the Theatre Royal, Dresden, joins, on the 
1st August, the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

The Fenice Theatre, Camerino, has been re-named the Teatro 
Marchetti, out of compliment to the composer. 

A new street in Vienna is to be called the Dingelstedt Strasse, in 
memory of the late Director of the Burgtheater. 

Moran, from Mayence, has been engaged at the Court Theatre, 
Carlsruhe, for one year, with a salary of 10,000 marks. 

Der Rattenfiinger von Hamelin, transformed into a ballet, has been 
performed at Vienna under the title of Der Spielmann. 

An International Competition of Orphéons, and bands of Reed 
and Brass, is announced at Bayonne for the 25th and 26th September. 

Herr Franz Doppler, Capellmeister at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, celebrated on the Ist inst. his 50th professional anni- 
versary. 

So successful has he been on his Northern tour just finished that 
Josef Wieniawski is already engaged for twenty concerts in Sweden 
next season. 

Hubert, a professor in the Institution and a German, has been 
elected Director of the Moscow Conservatory, in place of the late 
Nicholas Rubinstein. 

German papers assert that, after Rubinstein’s Demon has been 
given this year at the Italian Opera, Covent Garden, next season his 
Nero will be produced. 

The orchestra, 120 strong, of the Sala Beethoven, Barcelona, have, 
with their conductor, Sig. Goula, been engaged for two concerts at 
the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Princess Mestschersky has presented Emilia Mayer, the composer, 
with a handsome set of jewels in return for the dedication of that 
young Jady’s ‘* Fuust Overture.” 

A new Operatic Absurdity, written by J. T. Denny, and composed 
by Mr Joseph Mortimer, will be produced in Brighton towards the 
end of the month, under the management of Mr R. H. Brookman. 

It has been arranged for a series of Harmonium Recitals to be 
given by Mr J. H. A. Hicks, every Sunday evening, from 6 till 
half-past, in Trinity Chapel, John Street, Edgware Road, commenc- 
ing next Sunday, June 12th, with selections from The Messiah. 

The conversation at a party turned on a certain piece, the Paris 
Figaro informs us. ‘‘It is by Thiboust and myself,” observed an 
author present. ‘‘ Why so modest?” remarked a lady, ‘‘ Why not: 
By myself and Thiboust?” ‘‘ Aye, if the piece had not been a 
failure,” was the reply. 

“Tue SHADOWS OF Destiny.” —Some of the journals of the fashion- 
able resorts of the Riviera mention the favour shown to an English 
amateur by foreign instrumentalists. A set of valses, by Colonel 
Colomb, R.A., called ‘‘The Shadows of Destiny,’ made from four 
songs in the romance so entitled—‘‘ L’Abbandonato,” ‘‘ Perdita,” 
‘* Dolorosa,” and ‘‘ Low down o'er the sea” (one of which was 
sung by Sims Reeves), have been played by the orchestra at Monte 
Carlo. Galignani’s Messenger also mentions that the valses were 
much appreciated by the audience at the open air performances. 
‘*The Shadow of Destiny Valses” were arranged for orchestra by 
Mr Smyth, R.A., and have often been performed by the R.A. band 
in this country, as well as by other bands, for dancing. 








CrystaL Paracr.—The concert this afternoon is to be a 
Rubinstein concert—all Rubinstein. Herr Rubinstein will play 
Schumann’s concerto, and conduct his own violin concerto, played 
by Herr Auer, and his own sacred cantata, The Tower of Babel. 
There will be great excitement. Hoch! 

Miss Minniz H[aux, who is at present staying in Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen), has listened to the voice of the charmer and 
accepted Mr Mapleson’s proposals. She will make her rentrée as 
poor Bizet’s “ Carmencita.” Skaal! 


Tue RicuTrer Concrerts.—The Mr Hatton, who is to play 


Weber's Concerstiick at Herr Richter’s next performance, is a son’ 


of our old favourite, J. L. Hatton, and from all we hear of him, 
“a chip of the old block,’ by which is intended a thoroughly 
trained musician. Great things, too, are reported of his piano- 
forte playing. Herr Richter has made some wise alterations in 
his programme, not the least wise of which is the substitution of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A for Raff’s Im Walde, and the intro- 
duction, through Herr Hen:chel, of some fragments from the 
Ring des Nibelungen. Why does he not give Wagner's “A Faust 
Overture?” It is surely preferable to Liszt’s “A Faust Sym- 
phony.” 





A Acw Banshee for Male Pianists. 


Mdme Sembrich’s Pianoforte Recital was an immense success. 
But why can’t she give us John Sebastian without Tausig? And 
Schubert without Liszt-powder, to throw into the eyes of her 
devoted admirers? Her most astonishing (truly astonishing) 
performance was Liszt’s new fantasia on the Huguencts (what did 
Meyerbeer ever to offend the Abbé ?), Her next best comprised 
a Polonaise, Study and two Mazurkas by Chopin—oil thrown 
upon the troubled waters. Mdme Sembrich must reflect. She is 
fast becoming a “ lion-pianist,’ and some of the “ tiger-pianists” 
are already looking at her askance. One of these days the most 
humorous and imaginative caricaturists of the pencil (Charles 
Lyall, Esq.) will cast his eagle’s glance upon her and conceive 
another masterpiece cartoon-wise — 


Sembrich tormented by the Stoallotv-tails. 





| 


—for per Hercle!—she outdid the tribe of them on Thursday 
afternoon, in Liszt’s “Massacre of the Huguenots,” to the 
astonishment of Sir Jules Benedict, Mr Ganz, and Dr Hans von 
Biilow. : Beware! Beware! Enchantress—Beware! Act not as 
Nemesis to thy timid brethren of the board. Administer to them 
softly—vex them not. They are trembling in their boots, And 
Oh! to be knocked down like ninepins by the tenderly shaped 
white hand, the subtly supple fingers of a woman! What ?— 
Galatea hurl the rock at Polypheme’ Why, Acis himself could 
not do it. Groker Rooreg. 











Ir is said that Mr Gye is about to produce Boito’s Mefistofele. 
Who is to be his Margherita ? (cho answers—“ Mind your own 
affairs.”—Dr Blivge.) 

Ar his seventh recital, on Friday, Mr Hallé will play the 
Beethoven “Op 106”—the big B flat—reserving the “ Op 109” 
till the eighth, when he will have heard it from the fingers of 
Mad. Sembrich. 

In Seraauio.— One word must suffice to record the brilliant 
success of this early and enchanting opera; of Mad. Sembrich, 
the brilliant representative of Constance; of Mad. Valleria, a 
Bionda with whom Mozart himself would have been pleased ; of 
M. Gailhard, as the often inebriate Osmin ; and of an admirable 
performance generally, under the careful direction of M. Dupont. 
It was a triumph for genuine music, and to the many invalids of 
the period as good as sunshine, sea-breezes and nutritious diet. 
Come—come to the rescue, O divine Wolfgang! We have much 
need of thee just now. 


Advertisements. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND tain = soa OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Pri 


ice 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 48 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Morr, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 




















New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. p ' 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized tliat they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—/’ictorial World. 
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THE DRAMA IN NORTON-FOLGATE. 
A very Minor Recorp. bey 
(Concluded from page 363.) “~* ¢ 


The “ laurel-crowned” pantomime ran till March the Ist, 1863, 
when Mr James Anderson played for a month in The Robbers, 
Ingomar, and Civilization. Mr Young opened at Whitsuntide 
with a new drama, Bow Bells, An English opera company, con- 
sisting of Miss Anna Hiles, Mdme Laura Baxter, Mr Patey, Mr 
Aynsley Cook, Mr St Albyn, and Mr George Perren, sang in July. 
On Saturday, 3rd of October, the City reopened, for the winter, 
under the sole lesseeship of Mr Nelson Lee, with Falconer’s Peep 
O'Day, prefaced by an inaugural address from the pen of Mr 
E. L, Blanchard, and spoken by Mr J. F. Young, the stage- 
manager, which we transcribe : 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen—I’m not quite sure, 
But rather think you've heard those words before. 
Well, true it is, and, pity ’tis, ’tis true, 
It isn’t easy now to say what’s new ; 
Unless, indeed, some novelty was found 
In lines that run a long way under-ground, 
Or, *twixt yourselves, me, and the Morning Post, 
Raising our fashionable friend, The Ghost. 
But, you all know, this house attention merits, 
As being the proper place to raise your spirits, 
To stir your hearts with dramas quite domestic, 
Or raise a jest, maybe, in style majestic ; 
In fact, a Public House and sign to borrow, 
A House of Call, and call again to-morrow. 
But stop, for my appearance there must be 
Some sort of motive—dear me, let me see— 
I know. On this which is our opening day, 
Something particular I had to say ; 
But in my haste to see your welcome faces 
I've lost my part and can’t tell where the place is. 
There’s one line in the play-bill I am sure— 

‘Places secured each day from ten to four.’ 

Well, now to frankly put the present case, 
I, as a servant here, must know my place ; 
And having got it, I come forth to say, 
This really is a most important day. 
‘If why ?’ you ask, I answer, ‘For this reason,’ 
It is the opening of our Winter season. 
When your old favourite, Worthy Nelson Lee, 
Becomes, as well becomes him, Sole Lessee ; 
Though Sole Lessee he’s only from this minute, 
You'll all well know his soul has long been it. 
To brevity the soul of wit being debtor, 
The Lessee thinks the less he says the better ; 
Yet though he says but little, he will do 
A great deal, if he’s patronized by you. 
Leaving his acts to show, as each month passes, 
His three-act dramas and his one-act farces ; 
And as his modesty cuts short his speech, 
For him your vote and interest, I beseech. 
You know how long he has woven Christmas rhymes, 
Making you laugh with roaring pantomimes, 
How many hundreds he has penned, remember, 
That flung a sunbeam into dark December. 
Well, now he asks you to assist in one 
Of the best openings he has ever done, 
Seeking your aid to kindly help him o’er 
A change of scene he never had before. 
You know his industry—that never fails, 
Just raise a breeze, enough to fill his sails ; 
And this stout craft, all sands and shoals safe past, 
With him for Pilot, will reach home at last. 
Our freighted ship thus starts on Fortune’s ocean, 
Where Lee is now, I’ve not the slightest notion ; 
But when there’s any risk, my cry will be, 
Brisk, boys ; look out a-head, and Helm-a-Lee ! 
In days of old, for England, home, and beauty, 
Nelson expected all to do their duty ; 
And in the present day we've nought to fear, 
Our Nelson’s motto always is ‘I am here !’ 
And being here to give all satisfaction, 
So pipe all hands and clear the deck for action.” 


Mr George Belmore appeared in The Deal Boatman, at the end 
of October, and Mr Ryder returned for three nights, December 





the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. Harlequin Blackbeard; or, Old Dame 


Trct and her Comical Cat, was the pantomime, with Mr William 
Mathews as clown, and Mr Morelli, an excellent pantaloon. 

Caught at Lat was the title of a new drama, written by the 
lessee, and produced at Easter, 1864. On Tuesday, April the 3rd, 
Mr Benjamin Webster appeared in One Touch of Nature, and 
Paul Bedford—glorious Paul—sang a comic song for the benefit 
of Mr Nelson Lee. A Mr Frederick Marchant managed it for 
thesummer. Byron’s Manfred was given, with appropriate scenic 
effects, on the 25th of June, Mr Alfred Rayner playing the dit/e 
vole. ‘The house again opened for the winter on Monday, October 
the 10th. Mr and Mrs Clarence Holt played in the legitimate 
drama for four or five weeks, in November and December, and on 
the 26th of the latter month The Aing of the Golden Valley was 
produced with “a clown and a half” in the persons of Mr Huline 
and his youthful son. This pantomime ran up to the 11th March, 
1865. An imitator of the celebrated equestrian, Adah Isaacs 
Menken, who styled herself “the beautiful Menkon,” performed 
in Mazeppa in April, but failed to make any impression. Mr 
Nelson Lee, although still retaining the lesseeship, had now 
retired from all active share in the management, which devolved 
upon Messrs Marchant and Travers. Mr Creswick had an engage- 
ment in July, and appeared in The Flower Girl, Virginius, and 
Othello, Myr Alfred Rayner played Cardinal Wolsey in Septem- 
ber, and Miss Jane Coveney joined the company in October. 
Othello was mounted with some care, in November, to introduce a 
Mr Newton Gotthold as the Moor, Mr William Travers as Iago, 
Miss Le Thiére as Emilia, and Miss Ada Cavendish, Desdemona. 
The pantomime, Aing Flame, was written by Nelson Lee. Some 
of the survivors of the ill-fated ship, London, were induced to 
exhibit themselves on the stage for a few weeks in February, 1866. 
The house was opened in July by Mr Waldron, a good actor, with 
a version of the Porte St Martin drama, Le Bessu, but the new 
management came to an abrupt termination during the autumn, 
and Mr Douglas, who had just been burnt out of the neighbouring 
Standard Theatre, transferred his company to the City of London 
at the beginning of November. Mr Nelson Lee again furnished 
the pantomime, entitled Ding, Dong, Dell. A very young girl 
who figured in it as Miss Constance, has since become better 
known as Miss Constance Loseby, the popular burlesque actress 
and singer. The clowns were Almonti and Delevanti. 

Miss Sarah Thorne played in January, 1867. Burton’s Christy 
Minstrels occupied the house in Lent. At Easter it reopened 
under Mr Morris Abrahams, of the Effingham Theatre, with a 
very good company, comprising Mr T. Mead, Mr David Jones, 
Mr brittain Wright, Mr William Spencer, and Miss Fanny 
Bennet. The performances,—one constant round of utterly 
worthless melodramas—call for no sort of observation, except that 
the excellent actor Mr T. Mead seceded from the theatre, at the 
end of November. Mr Nelson Lee contributed the Christmas 
novelty once more. Its title was Wat Tyler; or, Love, War, and 
Peace. The pantomime—owing to the rival attractions of the 
new Standard Theatre, lately rebuilt on a greatly extended scale 
—came to an untimely end about the middle of January, 1868, 
and the house reopened, as a circus, under the direction of Herr 
Dassie. On the first of March, Mr Nelson Lee announced the 
theatre to let, but his advertisement of “ great chance for a start 
in management,” seemed to offer small inducement to any one, 
since no candidate appeared to be forthcoming. Captain Horton 
Rhys, however, ventured, at Easter, to produce a drama, Elle 
Brandon; or, Revenge and Love, in which Miss Catherine Lucette, 
Miss Julia Seaman, Mr Lewis Ball, Mr Dolman, Mr Dudley and 
the author played. The management and company were of a 
higher class than those immediately preceding them, but the 
house had sunk to so low an ebb—the people in the boxes 
smoking their short pipes, during the performance—that the 
speculation was abandoned within a fortnight, and the City was 
again advertised to let, “on most moderate terms.” f 

Mr George Webster—brother of the proprietor of the Adelphi 
—next tried his hand, with a melodrama by J. B. Johnstone, 
Paved with Gold, and a ballet-divertissement, in which the cancan 
was announced to be danced by “a bevy of the most lovely, and 
graceful ballet ladies in the world.” This was in itself a sufficient 
indication of the sort of management to be attempted there. It 
lasted, however, only for a week. At the end of June, the luck- 
less little house was again opened, under the quadruple guidance 
of Messrs Harmer, Wright, Lane, and Roberts, with a drama, 
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Sommer, barytonist, of the Theatre Royal, Dresden, joins, on the 
Ist August, the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. ~* 

The Fenice Theatre, Camerino, has been re-named the Teatro 
Marchetti, out of compliment to the composer. 

A new street in Vienna is to be called the Dingelstedt Strasse, in 
memory of the late Director of the Burgtheater. 

Moran, from Mayence, has been engaged at the Court Theatre, 
Carlsruhe, for one year, with a salary of 10,000 marks. 

Der Rattenfiinger von Hameln, transformed into a ballet, has been 
performed at Vienna under the title of Der Spielmann. 

An International Competition of Orphéons, and bands of Reed 
and Brass, is announced at Bayonne for the 25th and 26th September. 

Herr Franz Doppler, Capellmeister at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, celebrated on the Ist inst. his 50th professional anni- 
versary. 

So successful has he been on his Northern tour just finished that 
Josef Wieniawski is already engaged for twenty concerts in Sweden 
next season. 

Hubert, a professor in the Institution and a German, has been 
elected Director of the Moscow Conservatory, in place of the late 
Nicholas Rubinstein. 

German papers assert that, after Rubinstein’s Demon has been 
given this year at the Italian Opera, Covent Garden, next season his 
Nero will be produced. 

The orchestra, 120 strong, of the Sala Beethoven, Barcelona, have, 
with their conductor, Sig. Goula, been engaged for two concerts at 
the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Princess Mestschersky has presented Emilia Mayer, the composer, 
with a handsome set of jewels in return for the dedication of that 
young lady’s ‘‘ Faust Overture.” 

A new Operatic Absurdity, written by J. T. Denny, and composed 
by Mr Joseph Mortimer, will be produced in Brighton towards the 
end of the month, under the management of Mr R. H. Brookman. 

It has been arranged for a series of Harmonium Recitals to be 
given by Mr J. H. A. Hicks, every Sunday evening, from 6 till 
half-past, in Trinity Chapel, John Street, Edgware Road, commenc- 
ing next Sunday, June 12th, with selections from 7'he Messiah. 

The conversation at a party turned on a certain piece, the Paris 
Figaro informs us. ‘‘It is by Thiboust and myself,’ observed an 
author present. ‘‘ Why so modest ?” remarked a lady, ‘‘ Winy not: 
By myself and Thiboust?” ‘Aye, if the piece had not been a 
failure,” was the reply. 

“THe SHADOWS OF Destiny.” —Some of the journals of the fashion- 
able resorts of the Riviera mention the favour shown to an English 
amateur by foreign instrumentalists. A set of valses, by Colonel 
Colomb, R.A., called ‘‘The Shadows of Destiny,’ made from four 
songs in the romance so entitled—‘“ L’Abbandonato,” ‘‘ Perdita,” 
‘* Dolorosa,” and ‘‘ Low down o'er the sea” (one of which was 
sung by Sims Reeves’, have been played by the orchestra at Monte 
Carlo. Galignani’s Messenger also mentions that the valses were 
much appreciated by the audience at the open air performances. 
‘*The Shadow of Destiny Valses” were arranged for orchestra by 
Mr Smyth, R.A., and have often been performed by the R.A. band 
in this country, as well as by other bands, for dancing. 





CrystaL Patace.—The concert this afternoon is to be a 
Rubinstein concert—all Rubinstein. Herr Rubinstein will play 
Schumann’s concerto, and conduct his own violin concerto, played 
by Herr Auer, and his own sacred cantata, The Tower of Babel, 
There will be great excitement. Hoch! 


Miss MinniE I[aux, who is at present staying in Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen), has listened to the voice of the charmer and 
accepted Mr Mapleson’s proposals. She will make her rentrée as 
poor Bizet’s “ Carmencita.” Skaal! 


Tue RicutEr Concrrts.—The Mr Hatton, who is to play 
Weber's Concerstiick at Herr Richter’s next performance, is a son 
of our old favourite, J. L. Hatton, and from all we hear of him 
“a chip of the old block,” by which is intended a thoroughly 
trained musician. Great things, too, are reported of his piano- 
forte playing. Herr Richter has made some wise alterations in 
his programme, not the least wise of which is the substitution of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A for Raff’s Im Walde, and the intro- 
duction, through Herr Hen<chel, of some fragments from the 
Ring des Nibelungen. Why oes he not give Wagner’s “A Faust 
Overture?” It is surely preferable to Liszt's “ A Faust Sym- 
phony.” 








A Ae Banshee for Male Pianists, 

Mdme Sembrich’s Pianoforte Recital was an immense success, 
But why can’t she give us John Sebastian without Tausig? And 
Schubert without Liszt-powder, to throw into the eyes of her 
devoted admirers? Her most astonishing (truly astonishing) 
performance was Liszt’s new fantasia on the Huguenots (what did 
Meyerbeer ever to offend the Abbé ?), Her next best comprised 
a Polonaise, Study and two Mazurkas by Chopin—oil thrown 
upon the troubled waters. Mdme Sembrich must reflect. She is 
fast becoming a “ lion-pianist,” and some of the “ tiger-pianists ” 
are already looking at her askance. One of these days the most 
humorous and imaginative caricaturists of the pencil (Charles 
Lyall, Esq.) will cast his eagle’s glance upon her and conceive 
another masterpiece cartoon-wise — 


| 
| 





Enchantress—Beware! Act not as 
Nemesis to thy timid brethren of the board, Administer to them 
softly—vex them not, They are trembling in their boots, And 
Oh! to be knocked down like ninepins by the tenderly shaped 
white hand, the subtly supple fingers of a woman! What ?— 
Galatea hurl the rock at Polypheme’ Why, Acis himself could 
not do it. Groker Roores. 


Biilow. Beware! Beware! 








Ir is said that Mr Gye is about to produce Boito’s MVefistofele. 
Who is to be his Margherita ? (Echo answers—-“ Mind your own 
affairs.”—Dr Blidge. ) 

Avr his seventh recital, on Friday, Mr Hallé will play the 
Beethoven “Op 106”—the big B tlat—reserving the “ Op 109” 
till the eighth, when he will have heard it from the fingers of 
Mad. Sembrich. 

Ir, SeraGiio.— One word must suffice to record the brilliant 
success of this early and enchanting opera; of Mad. Sembrich, 
the brilliant representative of Constance; of Mad. Valleria, a 
Bionda with whom Mozart himself would have been pleased ; of 
M. Gailhard, as the often inebriate Osmin ; and of an admirable 
performance generally, under the careful direction of M. Dupont. 
It was a triumph for genuine music, and to the many invalids of 
the period as good as sunshine, sea-breezes and nutritious diet. 
Come—come to the rescue, O divine Wolfgang! We have much 
need of thee just now. 


~ Adoertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 

VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 

rice 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as tauglit by the late FRANK Mont, are invalu- 
able both to Atudents and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: DuNCAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of fara benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World, 
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THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as pow ef the Author in the Royal Academy of Music,and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Bize, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





FOR 


AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. ’ 
OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


ces. 
° Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

Rk STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. be are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &¢. Sold in 
boxes, ls, 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 


Just Published. 


THE BEAR’S DANCE. 
Composed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 
Price (with Lilustrated Title), 3s, 
London: Duwcan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
London: Duncan ah x 244, Regent Street, W. 


a __ “HER VOICE.” 
* HER VOICE.” Lanace Gipsonr’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter"), sung by Mame Enaiquez,is putiished, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W 








Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
4 Quatre Mains. Par I@nack Gipsone. Price 4s. DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


* QLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN 2” New Song, 
WD by J, Buumentuar, sung by Mr Hernenr Reeves, 
price 4s, by Duncan Davisoy & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London: 


is published, 
Just Published. 
’ ‘ al r 4 J ry,” ro LZ hl »y) 
ss ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“IL LOVE TILEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song, Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hopk TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well known and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sung. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood's half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.” — Pan, 





Just Published, 

| OURREE IN E FLAT. For the Pianoforte. Composed 
by BrowLow Baker. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 24, 

Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 


Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 

‘* The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
a 8 ee music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.” —J%un, 


THE SEA KING. 
(80NG.) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 





THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 


ae I 


ee | 





COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & G0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
“Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. Kimpautr. Price 1s, 6d, net, 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOUKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. 

THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 

THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 





THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 

THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA . 
and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 


Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 





BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete) 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 


The above have German and English Words. 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. ° 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 


*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 


Tenor and Baritone. 


* Tn transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 


MODERN BALLADS. 


3y the most eminent living Composers. 


SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
THE 


RUYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


% ain: ; 20 - a ‘ ° . ’ . . ° 
Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 


1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 


3. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
4, THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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